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TRACTION UNIT 


A Happy Combination 


NE of the more recent auto- 

mobile accounts to find its 
way to us is that of the Knox 
\Motors Associates, Springfield, 
\lass., who intrusted to our care 
the introduction of their, splendid 
motor-hauling apparatus—the 
Knox Traction Unit. This 
unique piece of mechanism com- 
bines any new or used pleasure- 
car with any horse-drawn wagon 
or truck and forms a tractor 
capable of hauling several tons. 


Combination is the secret of 
he Knox Traction Unit success 
—taking two ordinary things (a 
pl-asure-car and a wagon) and 


combining them into one very 
extraordinary thing (the Knox 
heavy hauling outfit). 


The Knox people applied this 
idea of combination to their ad- 
vertising problem, combining 
their 17 years of experience in 
building motor vehicles with 
Headquarters’ 48 years of experi- 
ence in building advertising suc- 
cesses, forming a connection that 
is proving eminently satisfactory 
to all concerned. 

Perhaps Advertising Head- 
quarters has something of inter- 
est to you, too. Why not find 
outr 
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ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
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Boston 
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Interborough Dominates 


To purchase space on facts, and facts alone, every adver- 
tiser interested in the New York market must investigate 
Interborough Subway and Elevated advertising. 


The following figures show the relation of this system to all 
other transportation lines and are compiled from official 
reports of the Public Service Commission for the six months 
ending March 31st, 1917. 


DAILY average of CASH-FARE passengers and percentage 


of average Gain or Loss over same months of previous year. 


Interborough 
Sub. and El 13% GAIN 


Manhattan & 
Bronx Surface » LOSS 


Brooklyn Rapid 


Transit System 
All Others 


Percentage of all Greater New York traffic carried by the 
TUN 5s cin ds added sb 4nnd adawsendacaes 43% 


The Interborough Subway and Elevated System 
—has the fastest growing traffic in New York. 
—will open vast extensions within the next six months. 
—has the lowest advertising rate per 1,000 circulation. 


—has the longest list of big, successful advertisers. 


—includes the only Subway running the entire length of New 
York—extending from the heart of Brooklyn up Broadwa:. 
Manhattan, then in two branches to the Bronx limits; al+» 
traversing Queens in two directions. 


—is the DOMINANT New York advertising medium. 


ARTEMAS WARD 


TRADING AS WARD & GOW 
50 Union Square New Yo:k 
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Registered U. &. Patent Office 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
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More Advertising—No Let-up Is 
Lehn & Fink’s Formula 
Just Now 


With Two New Members for the Lysol “Family” Old Drug House Puts 
on Still More Steam 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


VERY advertiser at times 

weighs and balances just how 
far he can go in dividing his ap- 
propriation between advertising 
proper, and any number of plans 
that come under the often too 
vague head of “merchandising.” 

Carried to too fine a point this 
tendency often comes gradually to 
mean a little paring here and a lit- 
tle more there, until the appro- 
priation for what we choose to 
call “advertising proper” shows 
dangerous symptoms of anaemia. 
Such a course must inevitably re- 
act harmfully. For after_all, in 
the final analysis, advertising is 
that which keeps your product in 
the attention of the greatest pos- 
sible number of people, whose 
memories are only as long as your 
idvertising. 

The story of Lehn & Fink is one 
of a firm that uses “advertising” 
for advertising, if we may say 
hat. The appearance on the mar- 
<et of two new products bearing 
he trade name, Lysol, is a sig- 
lificant indication of the trade 
alue that can be built by adver- 
ising around a single specialty— 
ne in a list of thousands of items 

andled by a great jobbing house, 
nd one of a thousand or so arti- 

es made and marketed by the 

-‘m itself, 

The newcomers in this instance 
ere Lysol Shaving Cream and 
| ysol Toilet Soap. They are not 
as yet being advertised heavily, 


but are to be allowed an ap- 
pearance once a week in the twice- 
a-week space the company runs in 
newspapers in a score of cities of 
the country ten months in a year, 
and also get mention in all the’ 
magazine copy that features the 
mother product. In introducing 
them some consideration of the 
advertising might be in order, by 
which from modest beginnings 
this old and conservative drug 
house has blasted a way for them 
to follow. 

Lysol was not the first product 
advertised by Lehn & Fink. Nor 
has the advertising story of this 
concern the almost formal sim- 
ilarity in procedure and practice 
that runs through the methods of 
so many others which, had they 
not all some special point of dif- 
ference in the objective sought, 
would make: mighty dull telling. 
Somehow, like Topsy, Lehn & 
Fink seem just to have advertised 
up. .In reviewing the publicity 
policy of the house we find, for 
example, an almost total absence 
of dealer work—an apparent Jack 
of any effort to secure trade co- 
operation. On the other hand, we 
find a mighty increase in consumer 
advertising, and for a house so 
apparently conservative, a perhaps 
surprising readiness to stand in 
the van in utilizing the new and 
surprising things in copy, as wit- 
ness their present campaign of 
somewhat unusual color pages. 


Table of Contents on page 110 
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This year the advertising appro- 
priation for Pebeco alone is 25 
per cent greater than last year; 
for Lysol, almost twice as large, 
and these appropriations run into 
the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. 

They seem to have left it to 
their long-established contact with 
practically every trade channel in 
the country to take care of dis- 
tribution; have never carried any 
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tied for second place. The leader 
was a product quite as heavily ad- 
vertised and enjoying the addi- 
tional advantages of membership 
in a large and well advertised 
family, besides being backed by a 
liberal free goods concession in 
return for active dealer co-opera- 
tion. Moreover, Pebeco is made 
to sell for fifty cents a tube, and 
is almost automatically a mark 
for heavy price-cutting. And the 
investigation discov- 
ered that the dealer 





they would soon cease to menace mankind. 
Thousands still refuse to believe in germs 
because they can’t see them. 
4 The baleful inactivity of the ignorant— 
the chief cause of the spread of disease— 
necessitates constant vii © on your 


” from without and to prevent their breed- 
ing within. 
Do this the same way big hospitals do it; 
= make your home germ-proof with 


Disinfectant 


(A 5c boule goes a long way, « makes two gallons 
of rehable diunfectant, a 50c bottle makes five galllons 
Wipe your window sills and other woodwork wath the 
solution occasionally, and when sickness w nfe, daily a 
leas. Use it often in the germ-breeding places px 
tured in this advertisement and wherever thes gather or 
tweed. Take these easy and, economical precautions 

and you will make a 
better fight agains: dis- 
case than it can make 


community 


Three Sizes 
25¢, 50c and $1.00 
Sete Everrwhere 





part. It is important to make your home © 
safe from the invasion of disease germs ( 


If Germs Were as Big as Rails 


share in protecting your 


has no special fond- 
ness for this product, 
except in that it sells. 
Just how this product 
might have fared in 
comparison with the 
leader in this instance 
under a_ policy of 
dealer cultivation is, 
of course, a matter 
for pure conjecture, 
but the consumer 
pressure behind it is 
indisputable. If we 
may assume a 10 per 
cent advertising al- 
lowance per tube in 
1916, the company 
sold around five and 
a .half million tubes 
during that year. 
Lehn & Fink is one 
of the oldest and 
most successful houses 
of the drug-jobbing 
belt around Fulton, 
Pearl and William 
streets in New York 
City. It is almost 
half a century old, 
and among its execu 
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THE PRODUCT’S VARIED USES DISPLAYED 
, COPY 


sales force exclusively for push- 
ing their specialties, but rely al- 
most solely on the consumer pres- 
sure exerted by their advertising 
for selling these house leaders. 
In this connection the results of 
an investigation in a certain city 
as to the standing of Pebeco with 
the trade are significant. This 
showed that of the three leading 
tooth paste sellers (all heavily ad- 
vertised), Pebeco and another 
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tives are some who 
have continued in its 
service for more thar 
two generations. Its 
advertising history starts some fif 
teen years back, when it began i 
a more or less desultory way t: 
push Riveris talcum and Pebeco- 

the latter a foreign product fe 

which it received licensee rights 1: 
this country. As the years we! 

on the advertising for the toot 

paste gathered volume. 

Lysol was another product fro 
abroad, a powerful germicid: 
being in part made up of a coa 


MAGAZINE 
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HERE are all kinds of people in Canada. 
There are even firms which keep their 
books in £. s.d.; there are 22 million 
French in one community; there are 3 
whole provinces of prairie farmers. ( We can 
make ourselves worth while to the United States 
manufacturer if we do no more than tell him 
what not to do in Canadian marketing. In many 


cases transplanted advertising and selling campaigns 
need only review for profitable use across the 
Canadian border. ( It is not necessary that we 
handle your “American advertising in order to 
serve you in Canada. We will gladly co-operate 
with yourAmerican agent. 


— 


The H. K. MCCANN COMPANY 


61 Broadway ; 
Cleveland New York City San Francisco 


IN CANADA 


THE H. K. MCCANN COMPANY, LIMITED 
56 Church Street, Toronto 
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tar derivative. This house se- 
cured the United States and 
Canadian selling rights for Ly- 
sol (the name included) about 
fifteen years ago from its Ger- 
man owners, and has since ac- 
quired the manufacturing rights 
as well. For several years it did 
not advertise the product at all, 
and when it started, confined its 
publicity efforts to the medical 
press. Lysol is used largely in 


Two New Lysol Products 
Giving oo ee 


Ask for these L; products at any druggist’s, ano 
for your skin's health accept none other than those 
bearing the signature of Lehn & Fink. sole makers 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE TWO NEW 
SOL” PRODUCTS IN NEWSPAPERS 


LY- 


surgery as a bactericide, especially 


in obstetrical cases. It came 
from abroad professionally well 
introduced, and was so fortunate 
as to get on the “white list” of 
the American Medical Association 
under the heading of “new and 
non-official remedies.” This was be- 
fore it started to advertise to the 
public. Its copy to the profession 
was staid and plainly informative 
of its virtues. About four times 
a’ year the house circularized 


every physician and surgeon in 
the country, offering to send a 
two-ounce sample. It considers 6 
per cent of replies a good return 
on these letters. Gradually the 
product gained its way into the 
hospitals of the country, and phy- 
sicians began to prescribe it in 
confinement cases at home. Thus 
grew the custom of distributing to 
physicians a prescription pad for 
advising the prospective mother 
the necessary things to have on 
hand, which list included, natural- 
ly, Lysol. 

While large, this field was at 
the same time: limited, and after 
some years the firm concluded 
that, as thousands of women had 
been introduced to Lysol during 
the stork’s visit, they might be 
led to continue to use it as a gen- 
eral household disinfectant if suf- 
ficiently acquainted with, or re- 
minded of, its antiseptic and ger- 
micidal properties through adver- 
tising. 

When it started so to advertise, 
straightway the profession an- 
nounced an official preparation, Li- 
quor Cresolis Compositus. This 
formula was published officially. 
Where the concern had been sell- 
ing Lysol in gallon bottles to 
druggists for dispensing purposes, 
the new course of events opened 
channels for substitution. The 
druggist in some cases began to 
compound his own product. 

To offset this the house warned 
the public in its advertising to buy 
Lysol in the original package, the 
prescription size being a two-ounce 
bottle (later increased to three), 
while for general household pur- 
poses a pound bottle was featured. 
The main aim of the advertising, 
however, was to develop the 
larger field of use in the home, as 
already pointed out. 

The early copy featured the 
product as a recognized disin- 
fectant in general use by phy- 
sicians and institutions, and played 
more on the sickroom theme. It 
aimed at market and brand pro- 
tection to some extent by showing 
the bottle and urging the warning, 
“be sure” to get what you ask for. 
The curlicue at the bottom of the 
name device originally contained 
the words “better than carbolic 
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acid,” but it was decided later 
that as a matter of policy it would 
be best to drop this association 
with a powerful poison. Another 
original claim that was modified 
was the advertised statement that 
Lysol is more powerful than bi- 
chloride of mercury, which is not 
true. 

There was at first no attempt to 
be specific as to applied usage of 
the product. Directions and sug- 
gestions were offered in a folder 
in the carton itself. As the orig- 
inal copy began to attain its end, 
the name of the product becom- 
ing more and more fixed in the 
public mind, and as there was 
some definite basis for gauging 
this by the increase in production 
of the small units, then oppor- 
tunity was found to broaden the 
bore of the copy. The big theme 
that has developed as shown by 
present copy, is Lysol for home 
protection. Some of the current 
advertisements display a series of 
thumb-nail sketches of various 
possibilities—the sunless corner— 
the kitchen sink—the bathroom— 


the garbage can—the unwashed 


milk bottle, etc. The uses and 
possibilities are further enlarged 
on in a booklet, “Home Hygiene,” 
which is featured in all copy as 
an inquiry puller, although the 
company uses absolutely no fol- 
low-up, nor does it list and pre- 
serve the names it gets from its 
advertising. 

SWITCHED COPY TO MEET EMERGENCY 


In one case the house has 
played the opportunist in its ad- 
vertising. Last summer it was 
using its regular newspaper space 
for Pebeco. When the infantile 
paralysis epidemic gripped the na- 
tion with its menace, copy of a 
moderate “scare” nature for Lysol 
was quickly substituted—the first 
time this product had been feat- 
ured in the dailies. During the 
summer the production of Lysol 
trebled as a result. 

Meanwhile the work on the pro- 
fession has been kept up. Oc- 
casionally the house gets hold of 
a reported successful case where 
a physician had specified the prod- 
uct by name. These reports are 
reprinted in bulletin form, either 
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in the leaflets used in the constant 
sampling campaign, or else in a 
double sheet letter-head from the 
publicity department, with a typed 
letter addressed to the physician 
on the first page, flanked with a 
variety of suggested professional 
uses. 

Until recently no special at- 
tempts had been made to group 
the advertised products as house 
specialties, so that an advertise- 
ment for one would incidentally 
suggest the other. A few years 
ago Mr. Furniss, who directs the 
publicity, had the scroll name 
Lehn & Fink devised, white on a 
black oval ground, with the ad- 
dress under the name. This oval 
was incorporated gradually in the 
advertising and, as it came to 
stand as a house symbol, it was 
put on the labels for the goods. 
With it was run in type the slogan 
“our sign is our bond,” and later 
this line was put on a black bar 
from which the oval was sus- 
pended by chains. Thus occurred 
the evolution of the symbol that 
was to tie up the various prod- 
ucts, advertised or otherwise, with 
a common mark of identity. There 
is hardly a drug store in the coun- 
try that has not in stock some of 
the thousand and one Lehn & 
Fink specialties, and the adver- 
tising of this symbol with the 
comparatively few leaders is serv- 
ing the important purpose of tying 
up a line to well heralded bell- 
wethers. Yet this process of com- 
position was quite gradual. 

How important its effect has 
been is evidenced by the an- 
nouncement made at the begin- 
ning of this story—the addition 
of two lines capitalizing the great 
publicity given to the antiseptic 
virtues of Lysol. Moreover, the 
house appreciates the power of 
its symbol, backed by a great or- 
ganized selling institution, and is 
now marketing and advertising in 
a modest way still another spe- 
cialty—a cleanser and spot re 
mover, O-Spot-O—a product it 
found being made without fame 
or fortune in the Nutmeg state. 
and which it considered as offer- 
ing possibilities along with its 
other leaders. 

For Pebeco the advertising ap 
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Advertising is just 
as simple as your 
A. B. C.’s 1f you 
follow the “A. B. C.” 


The Brooklyn 
Standard Union is 
the only “A. 5. C.” 


paper in Brooklyn. 
Circulation? 


Date of Publication Cols. of Ads. Run 


Sunday, May 27 68/2 81,700 
Monday, May 28 51% 71,300 
Tuesday, May 29 23% 71,400 
Wednesday, May 30 94,000 
Thursday, May 31 71,400 
Friday, June 1 71,400 
Saturday, June 2 % 65,900 


No “return” privi- 
leges. 
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propriation of late has been dis- 
tributed between magazines, car 
cards, outdoor signs and news- 
papers, with additional appropria- 
tions for special work among the 
professions, sampling, etc. For 
example, every year the company 
sends out a large edition of a den- 
tist’s diary. This is a calendar 
record book for the dentist to 
record his appointments, with 
space for hours, time, services,* 
etc., and a mouth chart for each 
day of the year. There are memor- 
anda spaces and sprinkled through 
it are quotations from authorities 
dealing with oral hygienic mat- 
ters, diet as affecting the teeth, 
etc. It contains, also, a consider- 
able amount of professional data, 
such as tables of poisons and their 
antidotes, etc. A bare half dozen 
of the hundreds of pages deal 
with Pebeco in a modest way, 
quoting a few professional in- 
dorsements. All other advertis- 
ing consists of a bound-in ribbon 
place mark imprinted with a cut 
of a tube of Pebeco, and on the 
cover in gilt the words—‘“pre- 
sented by Lehn & Fink.” Last 
year 15,000 copies were dis- 
tributed, and this year, 22,000. 

Lysol has used only magazine 
and newspaper space, and a large 
share of the appropriation has 
been given to special work in the 
professions and institutions. 

Looking back over it, the 
reader may have been impressed 
that Lehn & Fink are advertisers 
in the real sense of that word. 
They have not let themselves be 
befogged by vague discussions of 
merchandising, etc. As they are 
situated, they know all about such 
matters. They evidently see ad- 
vertising as just what it is— 
plenty of copy, and the right kind 
of copy, and copy placed con- 
spicuously where it will be seen 
and noticed. In other words, they 
are not afraid to advertise when 
they have made up their minds to 
do so. 


Joins Walden-Mott Company, 


Inc. 

John P. Duncan, recently with the 
advertising department of Gimbels, New 
York, has become associated with the 
Walden-Mott Company, Inc., of the 
same city, trade-paper publisher. 
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Officers of Salesmanship Con- 
gress 


At the closing session of the 
World’s Salesmanship Congress, held in 
Detroit last week, Norval awkins, 
sales manager of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, was re-elected president. He 
told the delegates, however, that he 
would serve only until July 15th. 
After the country-wide campaign to 
raise $100,000 to defray the expense 
of the 1918 convention is over, and 
the organization of the congress com- 
pleted, he will resign, and Winslow 
Russell, of Hartford, Conn., who was 
chosen vice-president, will become 


president. 

W. Bilheimer, of St. Louis; F. S. 
Gold, of Minneapolis, and John H. 
Wiles, of Kansas City, Mo., were 
elected executive committeemen. 

D. M. Barrett, of Detroit, who was 
secretary-manager of the congress, was 
appointed general manager and editor 
of the official magazine, Salesmanship, 
under a_ five- year contract. 

Mr. Hawkins, in commenting on his 
purpose to resign the presidency as 
soon as the organization of the con- 
gress was finally established, declared 
that he was opposed to its becoming a 
“one man affair.” 

Decision on the place of holding the 
1918 congress was postponed until the 
conclusion of the $100,000 campaign. 
Then the executive committee will de- 
cide it, it being generally understood 
that St. Louis will get the honor. 


’ ‘ ; 
D’Arcy Appoints Chairmen 
President D’Arcy, of the A. A. C. of 

W., has asked Lewellyn E. Pratt, of 

New York, to continue as chairman of 

the programme committee for the na- 

tional convention for another year, and 

Pratt has consented to do so and is 

now laying plans for building the pro- 

gramme for San Francisco in the light 
of the experience he gained in working 
up the St. Louis meeting. D’Arcy has 
appointed Harry Tipper, business man- 
ager of The Automobile, chairman of 
the National Educational Committee. 

President D’Arcy is planning to have 

Merle Sidener, of Indianapolis, handle 

the vigilance committee work for an 

other year. 


Wm. G. Woodward Joins 


New York “American” 


William G. Woodward, for three 
years foreign advertising manager of 
the New York Tribune, on June 20th, 
became manager of the local depart 
ment of the New York American, suc 
ceeding Samuel Hecht, who resigned 
last week. 


Louis Gilman Takes a Partne: 


Daniel Nicoll, who has been assoc 
ated for a number of/years with Loui 
Gilman, newspaper representative it 
New York, has become a partner in th 
organization, which will hereafter b 
known as Gilman & Nicoll. 

Mr. Nicoll will have charge of th 
firm’s new Western office in Chicago. 
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The 


Providence Journal 
Company 


Announces the following rates 
effective August Ist, 1917: 


Per Agate Line 
The Providence Journal. . . 7} cents 


(Daily except Sunday) 


The Providence Sunday Journal 9 cents 
The Evening Bulletin. . . . . 10 cents 


(Evening except Sunday) 


No reservation orders will be accepted. All 
orders received prior to June 21st will be 
billed at the present rate until one year 
from date of first insertion. Orders received 
from June 2Ist must carry two rates, the 
present rate for space to be used up to and 
including August 31st, and the new rate 
thereafter. New rate cards will be mailed: 
to all agents. 


Foreign Representatives— 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 

















Dealer’s Views of the Right Sales 
Manual for Salesmen 


Man Who Received Over 25,000 Salesmen in Five Years’ Experience Tells 
What These Might Well Contain 


By John Allen Murphy 


[Ep1ror1aL Note:—This article is based 
on an address Mr. Murphy recently de- 
livered in New York, before a group of 
sales managers. Mr. Murphy is a for- 
mer retailer, having been manager of a 

“variety business’? in the Middle West. 
At one time he was associated with sev- 
eral stores in a buying syndicate, and 
was charged with the buying of several 
lines for these stores. For some time 
past he has been a member of the edi- 
torial staff of Printers’ Inx] 


HAVE been connected with 
[ the selling end of three manu- 
facturing concerns, but the most 
valuable experience of my life 
has been as a retail merchant. 
As a retailer, a good portion of 
my time was devoted to buying 
goods. I have done a lot of re- 


tail selling, but my knowledge of 
wholesale selling is more that of 


the critic or observer than that 
of the man of practical experi- 
ence. 

For over five years salesmen 
were the bane of my life. I had 
to listen to their tale of woe for 
hours every day. All the way 
from five to fifty traveling men 
called on me each day. I sup- 
pose about fifteen a day would 
be a fair average. I once esti- 
mated that I talked to about 5,000 
salesmen a year, or over 25,000 
of them in the five and a half 
years that I was in the retail 
business. Of course, there were 
many duplicates in this number. 
By this I mean that many sales- 
men called regularly—a _ surpris- 
ingly large number, however, 
called only once. Of course, I 
do not wish to infer that I looked 
at the lines of all these salesmen. 
That would have been impossible. 
I got rid of many of these men 
almost immediately. Neverthe- 
less, I gave every man enough 
time to give myself a chance to 
get an impression of him and 
his proposition. 

However, not all of the travel- 
ing men who called on me were 
easy to turn down. 


Many of them 
1 


hung around until I got pretty 
well acquainted with them. In 
fact, out of that army of men 
who passed through my office, 
probably a couple of hundred suc- 
ceeded not only in getting our 
orders but in winning my friend- 
ship. Many of them became close 
personal friends of mine. Some 
of them occasionally came to our 
home for Sunday dinner. Fre- 
quently we went out auto riding, 
played pool, went to ball games 
and swapped stories for hours at 
a time while locked up in some 
musty old sample-room. 


ALL SALES EFFORT NOT SPENT IN 
ACTUAL SELLING 


Now, don’t come to the conclu- 
sion that salesmen are wasting 
time when thus engaged. For 
they are not. That is the best 
possible way to win the mer- 
chant’s confidence. I remember 
one salesman who couldn’t get 
me to look at his samples. He 
gave up trying to talk business 
and drifted into such innocent 
subjects as politics, the crops, the 
weather and so forth and finally 
wound up by inviting me to a 
baseball game. I was _ foolish 
enough to accept, and do you 
know that fellow succeeded in 
selling me quite a bill of goods 
between the innings? He let me 
hold his order book while he 
bought a sack of peanuts, and 
then he wouldn’t ee me any of 
the peanuts until I signed the or- 
der. His rooting for our town 
was about in proportion to the 
size of the order he was so 
smoothly wheedling out of me. 

Hobnobbing with salesmen 
wasn’t loss of time on my part, 
either. A retailer gets stale un 
less he keeps in close touch with 
what the merchants in other 
towns are doing. Chatting with 
intelligent traveling men is a 


(Continued on page 17) 
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‘Two Year Chart Showing Cosmopolitan Circulation Record 


1,170,000 
1,160,000 
1,150,000 
1,140,000 
1,150,000 
1,120,000 
1,110,000 
1,100,000 
1,090,000 
1,080,000 
1,070,000 
1,060,000 
1,050,000 
1,040,000 
1,050,000 
1,020,000 


980,000 


175,0 000 
cumtamine 


Shaded portion mdicates excess 
circulation over Cosmopolitans 
1,000,000 


Cosmopolitan Guarantees 1,000,000 Circulation 


Excess circulation 1s chiefly valuable 
for what it implies of the Total 
circulation. 


That Cosmopolitan gave advertisers an excess of 


more than 1,500,000 in twenty-four issues is im- 


portant. 


That Cosmopolitan gave excess circulation every 


issue iS important. 


But that Cosmopolitan immediately began giving 


more excess circulation when the price went up to 


0 cents is highly significant of its standing among 
nagazine readers of the better class in this country. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


SUNAHARA 


The man who feeds the 
world is certainly him- 
self entitled to the best 
food, the best clothing, 
the best home conven- 
iences, the best farming 
necessities. Your job 1s 
to tell the farmer of these 
things and make them 
easy to buy. The big- 
gest farm paper, with 
over 1,000,000 circula- 


tion every month, is 


The Farm Journal 
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splendid source of both informa- 
tion and inspiration for the 
dealer. I put emphasis on the 
word “intelligent” because I be- 
lieve that not over 40 per cent 
of the men who came within my 
ken represented a very high 
standard of selling ability. 


MASS OF MATERIAL MIGHT HAVE 
GONE INTO SALES MANUAL 


I wonder if the buyer doesn’t 
learn many things about the sub- 
ject that the man who is direct- 
ing salesmen never has a chance 
to find out. A good many of 
these traveling’ men friends of 
mine opened their hearts to me. 
I knew their thoughts, their way 
of looking at things, the prob- 
lems that were troubling them, 
their strong points and_ their 
weaknesses, Above all, did I have 
an opportunity to study their 
methods. I knew the equipment 
they carried. I knew what was 
in their pockets, their grips and 
their trunks. I often saw their 
letters, price-books, instruction 


sheets and the other paraphernalia 


that they carried. And, strange 
to say, very few of these sales- 
men were provided with sales 
manuals. That is one of the 
things that stands out very clear- 
ly in my memory. In all of those 
five years I don’t recall seeing 
over twenty or twenty-five, and 
some of them were sales man- 
uals more in name than in fact. 
| often asked salesmen why they 
didn’t have some sort of com- 
endium of selling information 
ibout their lines. They told me 
that they supposed no one in the 
fice had time to prepare one, 
ind, anyway, they were able to 
arry all the necessary informa- 
ion in their heads. I assure you 
hat many of these men made a 
orry mess of the job. 

However, I noticed that most 
ilesmen did not try to depend 
tirely on their memories. Their 
xckets were bulging with circu- 
rs, notes, memoranda, letters 
om the sales manager, figures 
un the backs of envelopes and 
atter of that sort. When the 
lesman was surprised with a 
iestion that he could not answer, 
‘ often started to hunt through 


his miscellaneous pocket collec- 
tion in search of the elusive fact 
that was wanted. By the time 
he found it perhaps I would be 
out in the store trailing a shop- 
lifter who had suddenly been spied 
or else another traveling man had 
won my fickle attention in the 
meantime. It is not necessary to 
tell you that it is vital that the 
salesman must act quickly. Very 
often he is given only a moment's 
time, and in that brief space he 
must make a smashing impression 
if he is to be allowed to go on 
with his selling talk. You know 
that salesmen have to be able to 
sell under every kind of unfavor- 
able condition. The small dealer 
may have his head stuffed into a 
barrel, as he is trying to separate 
a shipment of chinaware from 
its packing, while an impatient 
customer is waiting in the store 
to see the goods that are being 
unpacked. Yet I have seen sales- 
men make a splendid effort to 
sell the dealer while this per- 
formance is going on. I have 
refused to see salesmen in the 
store, and they met me outside 
and told me their story as I 
walked home or to the postoffice. 
Salesmen have hit me with their 
arguments in every conceivable 
way and in more places than you 
can imagine. To do this and 
make it worth their while they 
have to have their resources in 
command. They must have facts 
and figures instantly available, or 
the opportunity for them is lost. 

All this means that the sales 
manual is a mighty handy tool 
for the salesman, even though it 
may not be absolutely indispen- 
sable. I am aware that thousands 
of salesmen succeed without the 
guidance of a manual. Some of 
them become stars. But offset- 
ting this, I believe that other 
thousands fail or succeed but in- 
differently, not alone because they 
haven’t a manual, but because 
they were sent out to sell before 
they were prepared. In other 
words, the lack of a sales man- 
ual is but one symptom of the 
unpreparedness of these men for 
their work. Sending a man out 
to sell without any preparation 
is almost like sending a soldier 
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to battle without any weapon. 
Many men on the road have no 
license to be selling goods. They 
have no adequate knowledge of 
their line. They know little or 
nothing about modern merchan- 
dising. They are not able to pre- 
sent any real arguments for their 
products. They merely go round 
hounding the dealer, teasing him 
to buy. The road is full of these 
teaser salesmen. Of course, it is 
true that a good many of them 
gradually climb the ladder of 
sales ability, but in the meantime 
they waste a lot of valuable time, 
money and energy. Preparing 
these men for their work would 
save a lot of this waste. It would 
weed out the inefficient before 
they went too far. 


CONTENTS ‘OF A SALESMAN’S 
MANUAL 


It is conceivable that there are 
lines of business where manuals 
would serve no useful purpose, 
but I believe that such lines are 
few and far between. Most sales- 
men would have a better grip on 


their jobs if they were provided 
with some sort of a handbook 


of sales information. What 
should such a book contain? It 
is difficult to lay down any hard- 
and-fast rules. That is a ques- 
tion for each sales manager to 
decide. However, I am going to 
tell you of some of the things 
that I believe should be in a 
manual. 

First—Something about the his- 
tory of the house. How has it 
grown ? What caused its growth? 
The part it has played in the 
trade. The ideals it stands for. 
Has it gone through any great 
trials, such as disastrous fires, 
floods, etc? 

Second—Accomplishments of 
the house. This opens up a vast 
field. The information should be 
compiled by a man who has a 
nose for news values or else a 
lot of bunk is likely to creep into 
this section. Such facts as noted 
people who use the goods could 
be recorded. 

Third—Something about the 
officers and executives. Avoid 
mere piffle. However, real brass 
tacks, worth-while information, 


INK 


can very well be placed in the 
handbook. I have often been sur- 
prised that many salesmen knew 
very little about their houses or 
its officers. Retailers ask road 
men many questions about the 
kind of men back of the goods. 
The salesman should be able to 
make intelligent replies to all such 
questions. 

Fourth—Information about the 
goods. It is debatable as to how 
extensive this should be. If the 
line is large it is doubtful if any 
adequate information can be given 
without getting the manual too 
bulky. However, the subject is 
extremely important and should 
be treated as fully as possible in 
the manual. The keen buyer is 
very much interested in technical 
details about the goods, and the 
salesman should be loaded for 
him. 

Fifth—Facts about big cus 
tomers. How much they buy and 
what they buy. Retailers are in 
terested in what other stores are 
doing. The other fellow’s larg« 
orders should not, however, be 
used as a club to get the retailer 
to buy. I remember how hot it 
used to make me when salesmen 
told me how much of their goods 
Marshalkt Field and Wanamaker 
were buying and then inferred 
that I must be asleep to buy so 
little. 

Sixth—Merchandising ideas fo: 
the retailer. Plans for selling 
the goods and for displaying them 
This can be made a very sugges- 
tive part of the manual, and a 
great deal of care should be given 
to its preparation. Live retailers 
are hungry for selling ideas 
Every salesman should have a 
fund of fresh sales plans to re 
late every time he gets around 
just as the old-time salesman ha‘ 
a batch of hot stories to tell. 


PRIME PURPOSE OF A MANUAL 


Seventh. — Selling argumeni 
and answers to all common obje: 
tions. This is regarded as th 
most important part of the boo! 
It is the primary purpose of mo-t 
‘manuals. Personally I am mt 
much in favor of the staged sal 
for the simple reason that ni‘ 
once in twenty-five times are thc 
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circumstances right for pulling off 
the stage business according to 
plan. The salesman should, how- 
ever, be prepared to make a stage 
play whenever a favorable oppor- 
tunity offers. Several of them 
have been pulled off on me very 
successfully. Neither do I be- 
lieve that a salesman should try 
to dispose of his wares by the 
use of any set arguments. I have 
listened to many such arguments 
and there is always a danger of 
them sounding like a monotonous 
song. By this, I do not mean that 
I condemn the set argument. By 
all means the salesman should 
have at the tip of his tongue the 
very best answer to every objec- 
tion that the prospect can raise. 

Eighth—Something about the 
advertising co-operation that the 
company is willing to extend to 
the dealer. This chapter should 
not be slighted. In my experience 
| found most salesmen poorly in- 
formed on this subject. Only 
about one salesman out of twenty 
could talk the selling and adver- 
tising co-operation which his firm 
would give, as well as he could 
talk the merchandise. 

There are a hundred and one 
odds and ends of information that 
could be put in the sales manual. 
Some of it should go in. Any- 
thing important that is pertinent 
to the business that the buyer 
may ask about should bein the 
manual, unless the salesman is 
ikely towbe able to answer the 
juestion anyway. There is more 
r less matter of permanent value 
‘oing out to salesmen in letters 
Imost daily that should find its 
vay into the manual. The sales- 
ian cannot keep all the letters, 
ind he is apt to forget the in- 
yrmation unless he is reminded 
f it once in a while. The matter 
hould be rounded up occasion- 
lly, put in condensed form and 
ien placed in the manuals, where 

e salesman can consult it when- 

er he wishes. . Condensation is 

\iportant, because a manual 

ould never be allowed to be- 

me unwieldy. 

{ have known some salesmen 

ho kept their own manuals. One 

these men was in the habit of 
using my typewriter every time 


he came to my town to bring his 
manual up-to-date. It was a large 
loose-leaf book. I often noticed 
him cutting sentences and para- 
graphs out of letters which he re- 
ceived from his company and 
which he pasted in his manual, 
under proper headings. Another 
salesman that called on me was 
quite a philosopher. Every even- 
ing he penned a few observations 
on the work of the day in a leath- 
er-bound book. Altogether he 
had, when I knew him, written 
twelve of these books. He wrote 
in a very small, neat hand, which 
was a pleasure to read. These 
books were so interesting that I 
remember one night I stayed up 
until three o’clock in the morning 
reading them. They were a most 
remarkable collection of selling 
lore. 

I am aware that many sales 
managers are opposed to sales 
manuals because they claim it is 
impossible to get the men to use 
them. This is all very true, but 
the answer to it is that the man- 
ual in many cases is to blame. 
Many firms, however, are of the 
opinion that bulletins sent out to 
the men frequently are better than 
manuals. Such organizations as 
the George F. Eberhard Company, 
of San Francisco, have been won- 
derfully successful in the use of 
such bulletins. These Eberhard 
bulletins are remarkable examples 
of the inspirational type, and have 
been credited with developing 
many men. 


NEED OF DEALER MANUALS, TOO 


Before leaving this subject I 
want to say a word about dealer 


manuals. Here is a need that 
has long gone unrecognized. A 
few concerns have manuals of this 
kind, but there is room for a great 
many more. Let us take such a 
subject as lace, for an_ illustra- 
tion. Assuming that you know 
little or nothing about this article, 
and that you started out to-mor- 
row to study it, it would probably 
take you a year to get even a fair 
understanding of it. I bought lace 
for five years, but I confess that 
I still do not know very much 
about it. There are thousands 
of dealers who are carrying lace, 
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but who are not featuring it prop- 
erly, simply because they do not 
know how. In the first place, 
they don’t know enough about it 
to buy it properly, and, not hav- 
ing bought it properly, how can 
they sell it to the best advantage? 

Now let us suppose that the 
dealer could obtain a lace manual. 
The manual should give an abbre- 
viated history of lace. It should 
tell something about how lace is 
made and where it is made. It 
should describe the different kinds 
and the principal uses for each. 
Each kind should be clearly illus- 
trated in the book. It would be 
well to tell about the connection 
between lace and the style factor. 
Then the best way to show lace 
in the store should be taken up. 
Attractive counter and window 
displays should be _ illustrated. 
How to dispose of remnants and 
the best way to get rid of stickers 
would make a suggestive chap- 
ter. In a word, the manual should 
give the merchant all the in- 
formation he would need to make 
a success of his lace department. 
The clerk in charge of lace sales 
could study the book and thus im- 
prove her efficiency. If a new 
clerk were put in the lace section, 
the book would help her to gain 
a working knowledge of the prod- 
uct much more quickly than she 
could get through experience. 

I have selected lace, but any 
one of dozens of other articles in 
a retail store would have done 
just as well. 

The idea of a dealer manual is 
not fantastical. I know of five 
or six big manufacturers that 
have started within the last few 
months to prepare such a manual 
for their lines. I am fully aware, 
of course, that only a small per- 
centage of retail dealers would be 
progressive enough to use man- 
uals, but those few would be so 
greatly benefited that the effort 
and expense of preparing the 
books would be amply justified, I 
feel sure. 

Chicago Agency Changes Name 

H. M. Van Hoesen, Inc., of Chicago, 
has changed its name to Van Hoesen 
& Collins. The change in name involves 
no change in personnel of the organ- 
ization. 
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Revenue and Expenses of Asso- 
ciated Ad Clubs 


The auditor’s report on the revenues 
and disbursements of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs shows a gross reve- 
nue from June 1, 1916, to May 21, 1917, 
of $122,588.36. In this total the three’ 
largest items are: Sustaining member- 
ships, $40,685; Associated Advertising 
advertising, $25, 766.09, and registration 
fees, $13,360.81. The largest items of 
outgo are as follows: 

Vigilance Committee $18,544.98 
Retail accounting systems.. 12,759.17 

The official oultictes of the associa- 
tion, Associated Advertising, reports a 
deficit on the year’s business of 
$1,381.23. This, however, is based on 
the inclusion in its income of $12,044.84 
in subscriptions which are in reality a 
part of the association membership fees. 
If this form of bookkeeping were not 
followed, the deficit on Associated Ad- 
vertising would be $13,426.07. The com- 
plete figures are: 

“ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING” 
Advertising 
Subscriptions 


Total 


REVENUE 
$25,766.09 

12,044.84 
$37,810.93 
Printing and 

zine 
Commission and discount. 
Salaries— 

$4,000 


3,045. 46 7,045.46 


$18, 920.23 
5,630.55 


Research 
Postage 
Engraving 
Printing 
Rent 


$39,192.16 


Excess of expenses over rev.$ 1,381.23 


Prizes for Bank Advertising 


Prize winners in the advertising ex- 
hibit of the Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation held in connection with the St. 
Louis Convention have been announced, 
as follows: 

Best Campaign—No. 1, Irving Na- 
tional Bank, New York; No. 2, Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York; No. 3, 
Third National Bank, St. Louis. 

Best Exhibit—No. 1, Union Trust 
Company, Spokane, Wash.; No. 2, 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago; No. 
3, Bankers Trust Company, New York. 

Best Individual Piece of Copy—No. 1, 
St. Louis Union Trust Company, St. 
Louis; No. 2, Cleveland Trust Com 
pany, Cleveland; No. 3, J. Lander, 
Grand Forks, D. 


Restaurant Account Goes to 
Cleveland Agency 


The advertising account of the Joh: 
R. Thompson Company, Chicago, ope! 
ating a national chain of restaurants 


will hereafter be handled by Fuller \ 
Smith, of Cleveland. 
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When the Government: Buys’ 
for War 


Some eighteen months ago we published in 
Printers’ Ink evidence of the way in which the 
Canadian Government’s engineering forces were 
utilizing the advertising pages of the engineering 
press for buying equipment necessary for the Cana- 
dian armies then in training. 


— 


or 6S See 
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Today this same process on an enormously larger 
scale is being carried on by our own Government. 


The U. S. Government engineers in all depart- 
ments are regular and consistent readers of McGraw- 
Hill Publications. 


To these regular forces of the Government are 
now added the engineers from civil life, most of them 
also subscribers of McGraw-Hill Publications for 


many years. 


Through these men vast proportions of our Gov- 
ernment’s enormous requirements will be purchased. 


Have you been educating these men to the value 
of your products? 


Are you doing it now? 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


-ower Coal Age The Contractor 

‘lectrical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
Electric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 

ngineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


‘ 
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What Cranberries 


HEN the American Cranberry Exchange 

was faced with the problem of finding a 

quick market for last fall’s crop, its man- 

agement had the choice of all the markets in Amer- 
ica. 

Why was Chicago selected? Because in and 


around Chicago were concentrated over 2,500,000 
advertisement-reading consumers, and because these 
consumers could be quickly and effectively reached 
with a comparatively small appropriation. 

In spite of the fact that cranberry campaigns in 
other cities had been failures, the Chicago campaign 
of last fall was a pronounced success. Mr. A. U. 
Chaney, manager of the Exchange, says in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK of April 5th: 

“The volume of business in cranberries done by 
the retail stores of Chicago (as a result of this adver- 
tising) went up 76 per cent. Sales in carload lots in- 
creased 5 per cent to 7 per cent.” 

The total sales in Chicago were over 33,000 bar- 
rels. The entire campaign involved less than $23,- 
000 all told—less than seventy cents in advertising 
for each barrel of cranberries sold! 


THE CHICAGO 


“IT COVE 
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berry growers did, in selecting Chicago as a 
market, and The Chicago Daily News as the 


medium. 


To advertise in Chicago without using The Daily 
News would be like fighting a battle without artillery. 


This is especially true of food products. During 
1916 The Daily News printed more food advertising 
on its six publishing days a week than any other Chi- 
cago newspaper printed on the same days. Here are 
the figures: 

The Daily News 

The Tribune 

The Herald 

The American 

The Journal 

The Examiner 

ELE SG) AICS Le ee 70,499 

The Daily News sells more papers in Chicago and its 
suburbs than any other newspaper, daily or Sunday. It 
is an evening paper and thus goes into the home and 
stays there, instead of coming out of the home in the 
morning. Thus The Daily News is the logical medium, 
as well as the recognized directory for food advertising. 


DAILY NEWS 


ICAGO” 


7 OU will make no mistake by doing as the cran- 
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$25,299 


Daily Net PAID CIRCULATION 


of the New York 
EVENING JOURNAL! 


This Official Statement to the United States Government, 
for the SLX MONTHS ending April Ist, 1917, presents 
The Most Stupendous CIRCULATION FACT 
that ever existed in reference to Any Newspaper in the 
United States! 


CIRCULATION is what every Advertiser demands. 


CIRCULATION is what every newspaper struggles to 
achieve. 

CIRCULATION is what the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions was organized, by American Advertisers, to discover 
and PROVE. 

CIRCULATION by SWORN STATEMENT, is what 
is REQUIRED by the United States Government, for 
the PROTECTION of advertisers. 

PROVEN, CONTINUOUS, NET CIRCULATION is 
the highest factor of VALUE to the Advertiser that exists 
in a newspaper 


and the 


New York Evening Journal 


Has almost DOUBLE the Circulation of the next largest 
evening Newspaper in New York City! 

It has almost as much CIRCULATION as the THREE 

Next Largest Newspapers to the JOURNAL, Combined, 


and MORE CIRCULATION Than FIVE of the 
other Six New York Evening Newspapers! 














How Joseph & Feiss Are Helping Re- 
tailer to Stop Clearance-Sale Abuse 


Helping Dealer Put Across Reform Movements an Unworked Field for 
Manufacturer’s Selling Helps 


wv always a progressive 


movement of some sort is 
under way in retail circles. The 
campaign to eliminate comparative 
prices from advertising, to stop 
the abused clearance sale, to pre- 
vent the unnecessary return of 
goods from the consumer, are ex- 
amples of these movements. The 
effort is usually a praiseworthy 
attempt to remedy some intoler- 
able condition that has gradually 
grown up. If the 
cure that is sought 


the results. In most cases, those 
who have not made a success of 
the plan, failed because they 
lacked staying power. As Joseph 
& Feiss say, “If they neglected 
to keep their new policy aggres- 
sively and persistently before their 
public through newspaper and 
other advertising—then they have 
in some instances quite naturally 
failed to wring the utmost good 
from the plan.” 





could be effected, it 
would benefit the 
manufacturer and the 
consumer as well as 
the retailer. Yet we 
often see these move- 
ments peter out. There 
are various reasons 
for this. The retailer 
isn’t persistent 
enough. His efforts 
are haphazard. He 
tries to work without 
a plan, or without en- 
listing the co-opera- 
tion of those who 
could help him. 
Manufacturers can 
aid in making these 
movements successful. 
At least the Joseph & 
Feiss Co., of Cleve- 
land, has found a way 





“O and O” Values 


John Smith & Company 


Smith's “‘No Clearance Sale'’ Way Saves You Money Every Day 


How would you like to have a “*Clearance”’ 

Sale every day of the year? Tha at is practically 
what we offer vou—"‘clearance”’ values, with- 
out the discomfort of shopping ina Sale crowd! 


This 1s how we do it. Instead of holding 
odds-and-ends until the end of the season, we 
mark them down at once and always have a 
number of these bargains to dispose of. 


Also, when a pattern or a style does not move 
promptly, we mark the price ‘down and “‘clear” 
the goods right in the midst of the season. 
These lefyovers ace good values at regular 
prices. They just didn’t happen to hit the 
taste of our customers, or they failed to get as 
much display as some other pattern. At the 
lower prices they are genuine bargains. 


So these are your “*O and O” values—one 
““O”’ stands for Odds-and-ends; the other**O"’ 
for Over-stocked lines, You can come in asy 
time you find the doors unlocked and pick up 
something special ! 


Blanktown's Leading C! 








to help the dealer to 
put the “no-clearance 
sale” plan _ across. 
What it has done will 
be suggestive to that large class 
f advertisers which is always in 
earch of effective methods of 
o-operating with the retailer. 
In analyzing the situation the 
nakers of Clothcraft clothes 
‘ound that a large number of deal- 
rs have adopted the “no-clearance 
ale” plan. Some of them have 
sursued this plan for years. 
“veryone who has given the meth- 
ida fair trial is enthusiastic about 


THE CLOTHCRAFT STORE 


COPY SUGGESTION 


IN THIS TOWN 


FOR RETAILERS TO HELP PUT OVER 


THE ‘‘NO-SALE” POLICY 


The plan which this Cleveland 
company offers the retailer is 
worked out in elaborate detail 
and is presented in a large, at- 
tention-compelling prospectus. The 
gist of it is information as to how 
to advertise effectively the “no- 
clearance sale” policy. Any num- 
ber of actual advertisements are 
suggested. The copy is based on 
two principal ideas. First, the 
public must never be allowed to 
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forget about the “no sale” plan. 
How it saves money for the buyer 
and its many other advantages 
must be advertised over and over 
again. The second idea is that the 
advertisements are limited to one 
specific article at a time. In mak- 
ing this particular suggestion 
these clothing manufacturers say 
that they are taking a leaf from 
the mail-order advertiser’s book. 
This is the way they put it: 
“Where advertising must sell 
goods and the advertiser must 
know that each advertisement sells 
a profitable amount of goods, 
there you find only specific adver- 
tising.” 

The methods explained in the 
prospectus were given a thorough 
trial by a number of retail cloth- 
ing advertisers before the plan 
was offered generally. In these 
try-outs, it is claimed that the re- 
sults were almost uniformly prof- 
itable. In making a further ex- 
planation of the plan the company 
states: “Closely bound up with 


this idea of specific advertising is 


the idea of frequent, perhaps 
daily, advertising. The tendency 
among those retail advertisers 
who have the closest check on re- 
sults seems to be away from the 
occasional large advertisement and 
toward the very frequent small 
advertisement, even to the extent 
of grouping a number of small 
advertisements in one issue of the 
paper. This idea may not be ap- 
plicable in every case. But it is 
worthy of a careful trial by every 
retail clothing advertiser.” 

Most progressive merchants are 
willing to concede that the clear- 
ance sale is an evil, but they usu- 
ally add “a very necessary evil.” 
Without such a sale how can the 
odds and ends that accumulate in 
every stock be sold? There is no 
doubt that the  well-conducted 
clearance sale has proved an effec- 
tive means of disposing of the 
fag end of merchandise. What can 
take its place? 

Joseph & Feiss answer this 
question. In the first place, the 
merchant should buy more care- 
fully. Perhaps he should base his 
purchases on records of what has 
been sold in the past. But no buy- 
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ing system will absolutely guar- 
antee against the accumulation of 
stickers. They are bound to pile 
up in even the best managed 
store. The plan suggests that the 
merchant make frequent inspec- 
tion of his stock. He should know 
what is selling and what is not. 
He should aim to stimulate the 
sale of the unpopular merchan- 
dise. In order to avoid the clear- 
ance sale, broken sizes, odd lots, 
damaged stuff, slow sellers and all 
such goods should be cleared reg- 
ularly, perhaps continuously, in- 
stead of toward the end of the 
season. According to the plan, the 
original price tags should be re- 
moved from the merchandise and 
“O and O” tags attached. This 
“O and O” is a symbol which has 
been devised to show that the “no- 
clearance” policy is in operation in 
the store. It stands for Odds and 
ends and Overstocked goods. 

Whether or not the merchant 
should specifically advertise each 
piece of “O and O” merchandise 
is optional with him. In any 
event he should make a special 
display of it. One of the things 
he can do is to educate customers 
to go to that display when they 
are looking for special bargains 
of any sort. 


ADVERTISES STORE'S NO-CLEARANCE 
POLICY 


In a few of the advertisements, 
shown in the prospectus, the “no- 
clearance” sale is made the sole 
subject of the copy. In most of 
them, however, it is mentioned 
only incidentally, with some such 
slogan as “Smith’s ‘no-clearance 
sale’ way saves you money every 
day.” In all of the ads are shown 
one or more silhouetted figures 
bearing a “no-sale” banner. The 
idea is that while the “O and O” 
merchandise itself need not be ad- 
vertised, the fact that the store has 
adopted the plan must be con 
stantly dinned in. 

Many of the advertisements i1 
the folder are for ties, collars 
shirts and for other merchandis: 
that the Joseph & Feiss Co. doe 
not produce. This convinces th: 
retailer that the manufacturer i 
sincerely disposed to help him anc 
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is not prompted solely by selfish 
motives. 

It is co-operation of this kind 
that the merchant wants. Usually 
he does not take kindly to schemes 
that appear to be more to the man- 
ufacturer’s benefit than to his 
own. He does take to plans that 
are designed to help him over- 
come some of the many problems 
that beset him, and with which he 
does not seem to be able to cope 
single-handed. Nearly every re- 
tailer is hedged in with a lot of 
pestering little difficulties that 
may not be big enough to have 
any national importance, but 
which are mighty troublesome to 
the man who has to contend with 
them. Manufacturer’s selling 
helps, which are designed to smash 
these difficulties, are almost cer- 
tain to receive a hearty welcome 
from the dealer. 

Joseph & Feiss have struck a 
field that is anything but over- 
worked. 


Theodore F. MacManus, Inc., Detroit, 
has been placed in charge of the adver- 
tising of the Allen Motor Company, 
Fostoria, Ohio, effective July 1st. 


Imitative Industry in Field of 
Competition 


In arguing the case for the A. B. 
Dick Company and the Neostyle Com- 
pany before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, described in the June 14 issue of 
Printers’ Inx, Samuel Q. Edmonds’ 
took occasion to say: 

“There is not and there never has 
been any legitimate competition with 
A. B. Dick Company in the marketing 
of supplies for our restricted machines. 
That is a field which we _ originally 
created and developed. It did not exist 
before. To lessen competition implies 
necessarily that competition previously 
existed. Here no competition existed. 
There never was any legitimate, lawful 
competition in this field for us to 
lessen.” 

This line of reasoning was vigorously 
combated by William T. Chantland, ap- 
pearing for the Commission. 

“The lessening of competition,’’ he 
said, ‘does not mean simply the lessen- 
ing of actual competition that exists. 
It is aimed just as much at keeping out 
of the field the people that would like to 
get in if they could get a toe-hold. It 
is a suppression of potential competition 
that is the important thing.” 

The fact that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission decision was adverse to the 
Dick and Neostyle companies may be 
taken to indicate, perhaps, that this par- 
ticular tribunal is willing to subscribe 
to the theory that competition may be 
taken to mean the opportunity to com- 
pete. 
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Salesmanship that Sellsthe House 
as an Institution 


This is the Biggest Thing a Sales Manager Can Teach His Organization 


By W. O. Rutherford 


Gen. Sales Mgr., The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


HIS idea of selling the house 
has always seemed to me to 
be the really big side of salesman- 
ship. One of the most important 
and at the same time difficult du- 
ties of the sales manager is to sell 
this idea to his organization. In 
other words, convince them that 
the amount of to-day’s sales is not 
the most important feature of 
their work. The sales organiza- 
tion controls very largely the 
growth and advancement of a 
business, and these items depend 
infinitely more upon the way a 
sale is made than upon the mere 
fact of the sale being made, or 
on its amount. 
Reputation-building for any 
business house, whether by means 
of salesmanship or advertising, 
can be successful only through 
the use of honest, constructive 
methods. There is no place in 
modern business for intrigue, 
bluff or dishonesty. Some busi- 
ness men still believe their com- 
petitors are crooks, and this in- 
evitably produces a state of mind 
which hinders their own progress, 
since their efforts at competition 
are made on an entirely wrong 
basis. The trend of modern busi- 
ness is away from narrow-minded 
antagonisms and distrust and oth- 
er destructive tendencies of the 
Dark Ages, and toward construc- 
tive effort on our own behalf, con- 
scious of the fact that the great 
majority of people are honest, and 
based on an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of competition but with a 
knowledge that our business de- 
pends on how it looks to the other 
fellow and not on the looks of 
our competitors’ business. 
The big, broad idea which every 
salesman must get, then, to qual- 
ify as a real business builder, is 


Portion of address last week before 


Congress, 


the World’s 
Detroit, Mich. 


Salesmanship 


the idea of selling the house. 

Take, for instance, the company 
which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. Do we spend a million dol- 
lars and more each year in ad- 
vertising merely to boost the sale 
of our products? We do not. 
That may be the motive behind 
our efforts, but the big idea in our 
advertising campaign is to sell to 
the world our name as signifying 
an institution which makes all 
kinds of rubber goods and sells 
them everywhere. 

That is the idea we strive to 
develop in our salesmen’s minds 
—that they may become something 
more than mere business-getters— 
we want them to be promoters of 
the institution they represent. That 
is why we are so particular in hir- 
ing men for selling positions to 
pick only those who we feel sure 
will stick and will make the com- 
pany’s success their life work, for 
we believe that institution build- 
ing is the only way of securing 
permanent business development. 

I sometimes liken the part which 
advertising plays in selling to the 
purpose of the long-range artil- 
lery fire in the big war. The ar- 
tillery prepares the way for and 
increases the chances of success 
of the infantry charge, which is 
relied on to actually capture the 
enemy’s position. Without the 
artillery and its curtain of fire, an 
infantry charge would many times 
be simply a waste of life; so in 
selling goods—to send an army of 
salesmen into a field which has 
never had the big shells and shrap- 
nel of an advertising campaign 
launched at it, is waste of time, 
effort and money. 


On July Ist Manning Wakefield will 
become associated with the New York 
office of the Associated Farm Papers. 
For three years he has been Eastern 
manager for the John M. Branham 
agricultural list. 
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Business News of 
the Nation 


The Public Ledger prints more than “complete 
stock, bond and financial reports.” 


North, East, South and West—staff corre- 
spondents report business and industry. From 
Chicago comes a daily letter from C. B. Evans; in 
Atlanta Q. M. is reporting southern business; from 
Boston comes the New England business letter by 
B. P.; New York comments from Spillane and 
R. L. B.; F. M. Garcia writes from Rio de Janeiro, 
and Wilfrid Lamb from Buenos Aires. 


Every day the Ledger’s Business Section con- 
tains four to eight pages of news and comment 
concerning business—your business and every 
other man’s business—news not found in any other 
daily newspaper. 


The Public Ledger is more than the “leading 
reporter of local business news”; it is a national 
business newspaper. 


It is a business man’s journal and a great 
national newspaper—the only combination of its 
kind in the United States. 
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Information That Small Town 
Merchants Won’t Tell Your Salesmen 
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Over 30,000 Small Town Merchants are constantly telling our Investi- 
gators: 1—What they carry. 2—How it sells, fast or slow. 3—Whether 
people ask for it. 4—What they push and why. 5—How to increase 
sales of any product through them. 6—First hand confidential facts that 
every manufacturer would go far to learn if the cost were not prohibitive. 


Our Tabulation Reports place this :information clearly before your 
eyes if you will let us show them to you. 


This vital information is obviously such that we may not publish the 
names of competitive products. 


The Fact That Over 300,000 Merchants Get the HOME LIFE RETAILER 
Annually, Guarantees a Cordial and Friendly Reception 
for HOME LIFE and Our Investigators. 


Member A. B. C, 


Over 1,000,000 Monthly 
_ $3.50 Per Line 
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(Taken From One Page in Our 1917 Tabulation Reports) 


Let Us Tell You Which of 
These is Yours—or Show 
You How Your Product Stands 
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200 Small Town Merchants Investigated on this Report: 





Percentage of Dealers Selling 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


Perfume & Toilet 
Preparations 


6 Products were 
nvestigated here) 


Name of Product... . 


Toilet Soap 
14 Products were 
nvestigated here) 


Name of Product.... 


Talcum Powder 
'8 Products were 
vestigated here) 


Name of Product.... 
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“Oversubscribed” 


Four years ago THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
launched a campaign for the growing of Little Gar- 
dens. Its.readers were shown how they could help 
reduce the high cost of living and at the same time 
add much to their health and happiness. Their re- 
sponse was immediate and gratifying. 


A year later our efforts were doubled—we asked 
for 100,000 additional new back-yard gardens. Again 
success rewarded our efforts. 


The year 1916 witnessed a further expansion in 
the Little Gardens Movement with Little Gardens 
Clubs forming all over the country, all praising the 
helpfulness of "THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
in this work. 

Now, in 1917, when we talk about new gardens, 
we ‘‘talk in millions.’’ 

For the past four years we had been doing the 
pioneer work—the educational work. We had been 
preaching’ preparedness. for a world war which had 
not yet struck. 


In March of this year, Carl Vrooman, Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of Agriculture, called 
upon the people of the United States to plant at least 
one million gardens this spring. 


According to the Department’s latest report the 
people have “‘oversubscribed’’ that amount. _ It will 
not be surprising if the final returns show that there 
are two million Little Gardens now producing food 
for their owners. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL is proud of 
having done “‘its bit.’’ 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
Established 1885 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 
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German Patent 
Rights Almost Sure to 
Be Abrogated 


New “Trading With the Enemy” 
Act Has Drastic Provisions — 
Need of Salvarsan Compels 
Prompt Action—German Hostil- 
ity to American Manufacturers 
May Speed Congress 


HE question of suspending 
German patent rights in the 
United States during the war will 
probably be the subject of legis- 
lative action at Washington be- 
fore long, judging from the sev- 
eral bills which have been intro- 
duced, and from the grave need of 
several medical preparations at 
present protected by German pat- 
ents, notably salvarsan. The situ- 
ation in this regard was outlined 
in Printers’ INK of May 24 and 
May 31. The House of Represen- 
tatives Committee on Patents is 
waiting for the completion of the 
administration measure on which 
the Commissioner of Patents is 
working. The Senate Committee 
on Patents has in the meantime 
considered two bills of similar 
character. One of these, S. 2178, 
introduced by Senator Nelson and 
already described in PRINTERS’ 
INK, is designed to suspend dur- 
ing the present emergency all 
right arising out of any patent 
granted by the United States on 
any compound or medicine of 
which salvarsan is a constituent 
part. Senator Pomerene has in- 
troduced a bill, S. 2363, authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy to manu- 
facture for the use of the army, 
navy, or the people of the United 
States any drug, medicine or other 
remedy or device which is protect- 
ed by a patent or patents, trade- 
mark or trade-marks and which 
cannot be procured at a reason- 
able price within the United 
States. This latter measure could 
of course, be applied to other than 
enemy products, and is quite 
sweeping in its terms. 
The “Trading with the Enemy” 
act introduced by Representative 
\damson (H.R. 4960) is apparent- 
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ly certain 

tremely dr 

C of Sectio 

citizen of the 

corporation des 

ture under any patent-owned by 
an enemy or an ally of an enemy 
may apply to the Federal Trade 
Commission for a license. Suc- 
ceeding clauses stipulate a license 
fee of five per cent and take care 
of all other details. 

Both senators and representa- 
tives, as they look into the ques- 
tion, state that the number of dif- 
ficulties connected with abrogat- 
ing enemy patent rights increases 
as the matter is examined more 
closely. However, some resent- 
ment is apparent in Washington 
over the action of the German 
Association of Manufacturers of 
Agricultural Machines who, ac- 
cording to a Copenhagen dispatch, 
recently addressed an appeal to 
Chancellor von Bethmann Holl- 
weg, urging that the German or- 
ganizations of the Internationa! 
Harvester Company and_ the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 
be placed under state control. If 
the German hostility to American 
business interests should be dem- 
onstrated in some decisive action, 
it might “speed up” the patent leg- 
islation at Washington materially. 


Technical Agency Opens in 
Chicago 
A. A. Gray and Charles L. Benjamin 


have organized an agency for the pur- 
pose of specializing in technical adver- 


tising. Offices were opened last week 
in Chicago. Mr. Benjamin will be re- 
membered as being the first editor of 
PrinTeRS’ INK when the publication 
was started by George P. Rowell in 
1888. He was for nine years advertis- 
ing manager of the Cutler-Hammer Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Milwaukee, and 
for, the past two years has been doing 
special work for a number of large 
advertisers. Mr. Gray has been presi- 
dent of the Associated Business Press, 
Inc., and was formerly managing editor 
of the Electrical Review and Western 
Electrician, The name of the firm is 
Gray & Benjamin. 


Kenneth D. McAlpin Advanced 


Kenneth D. McAlpin, for four years 
on the staff of Today’s Housewife, has 
been appointed Eastern advertising 
manager. 
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Proposed Campaign for Terne 
Plate 


The subject of national advertising 
was discussed by members of the Metal 
Branch of the National Hardware As- 
sociation, meeting in Pittsburgh recent 
ly. The Hardware Age thus reports 
this feature of the meeting: 

“A national advertising campaign on 
terne plate was advocated by many of 
the jobbers, to be inaugurated as early 
as possible, and to involve $250,000 to 
$300,000 to be spent annually by the 
manufacturers and jobbers in exploit- 
ing the merits of tin roofing over other 
forms of roofing now in the market. 
It was pointed out that manufacturers 
of prepared roofings are keenly alive io 
the situation and are advertising heav- 
ily and getting good results. It was 
suggested that the Metal Branch should 
co-operate closely with the National As- 
sociation of Sheet and Tin Plate Manu- 
facturers, who also have under consid- 
eration a national advertising campaign 
for sheets and tin plate and metal 
products, particularly for terne plate 
roofing. It seems likely that a com- 
mittee from the Metal Branch will be 
appointed in the near future, to co- 
operate with a similar committee from 
the National Association of Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufacturers regarding its 
proposed national advertising campaign. 

“There was some difference in opin- 
ion as to how the cost of this adver- 
tising campaign should be met, whether 
it should be paid for entirely by the 
manufacturers, or whether the jobbers 
should contribute a part. The matter 
was disposed of in a resolution to the 
effect that the Metal Branch of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association is in hearty 
sympathy with the manufacturers of 
sheet metal products for a national ad- 
vertising campaign, and that the job- 
bers are willing to co-operate to the 
fullest extent, both financially and in 
any other way possible. 

“The Metal Club in Philadelphia was 
taken as an example of the benefits to 
be derived by advertising. The metal 
jobbers in Philadelphia organized the 
Metal Club some months ago, and an 
advertising campaign gave splendid re- 
sults. It was suggested that similar 
clubs be organized in other large cities 
that have a sufficient number of jobbers 
in sheet metal goods to warrant doing 
so, 


New Officers for Representa- 
tives 
of the New York Repre- 
sentatives’ Club report a_ successful 
outing at Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff 
Manor, on June 15th. The representa- 
tives and their friends left New York 
on a special train in the forenoon, and 
enjoyed a buffet luncheon after which 
the afternoon was spent in field sports 
At dinner an amateur cabaret perform- 
ance helped to round out the end of 
a perfect day, the performers be- 
ing strictly “all members of this club.” 
‘rank Crowninshield, editor of Vanity 
Fair, was the chief after-dinner speak- 
er, being introduced by Nigel Cholme 


Members 
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ley-Jones, of McClure’s, retiring presi- 
dent of the organization, who acted as 
toastmaster. The officers for the com- 
ing year were announced at the din- 
ner, and are: President, Raymond B. 
Bowen, of Outlook; first vice-president, 
Kenneth Wardon, of Collier’s; second- 
vice-president, F. Wood, of Good 
Housekeeping; secretary, Todd Barton, 
of Scientific American, and’ treasurer, 
>. M. Hunt. 

A large number of valuable prizes, 
donated by national advertisers, were 
given to the winners in the golf, tennis, 
swimming, and other contests. E. c 
Manson, of Boston, had the low gross 
score in the golf tournament, ‘‘first 
selected” was M. R. Baldwin, of the 
George Batten Agency, anc “second se- 
lected” was E. C. Wright, of Motor 
Boating. Kenneth Wardon, of Col- 
lier’s, had “first net,’’ and George Llow- 
ard of The Saturday Evening Post, had 
“second net.” The tennis tournament 
was won by H. C. Marschalk, of Frank 
Seaman, Inc., with A. W. Brownell, of 
Hearst’s Magazine, as runner-up. 


Makes Substitution 


aA 
a Crime 

Chapter 487 of the California Laws 
of 1917 makes it a misdemeanor, when 
selling or attempting to sell goods, to 
represent ‘wilfully and falsely’? that 
they are the product of any dealer, man- 
ufacturer, or producer other than the 
one from whom they actually came. 
Penalty: a fine of $50 to $300, or im- 
prisonment for 20 to 90 days, or both. 
It is provided that one may sell under 
his own brand the product of another 
manufacturer, if he has the latter’s 
written consent. 

The bill had the support of the legis- 
lative committee of the American Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers’ Association. 

It differs from the proposed statute 
on the same subject which has been en- 
dorsed by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, in that it makes 
substitution a crime, while the latter 
would merely give the aggrieved manu- 
facturer a right of ac'ion against the 
substitutor for a penalty of $200 for 
each offense. 


California 


Worth “Record” 
Changes Hands 


William Capps has transferred the 
control of the Record Publishing Com 
pany, Fort Worth, Tex., to W. H. Bag 
ley, R. H. Cornell and J. M. Branham. 
Mr. Bagley is president, general man- 
ager and treasurer of the company, Mr. 
Cornell vice-president and secretary, and 
Mr. Branham is president of the John 
M. Branham Company, newspaper rep- 
resentative in New York City and Chi 
cago. 


Fort 


Joins National Lead Company 


Raymond, for the past 
department man 

illiams & Sons 
has joined the ad 
National Lead 


Walter L. 
year salesman and 
ager for The R. S. 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
vertising staff of the 
Company, New York. 





Graphic Sales Chart Visualizes the 
Benefit of Permanent Ad- 
vertising Policy 


How Salada Tea Has Been Steadily Shoved into Public Favor 


By H. C. Lowrey 


FTER all, the real test of ad- 

vertising is this: What will 
it accomplish over a period of 
years? The advertising of a day, 
of a month, or of a year may pro- 
duce profitable results. Very often 
it does, but whether it does or not, 
the real value of advertising to a 
business has not been determined 
until it becomes a settled, definite, 
steady policy. 

We find this illustrated in the 
case of Salada tea. Here is a 
shining example of what consist- 
ent advertising will do for a busi- 
ness. Starting to advertise over 
twenty-four years ago, P. C. Lar- 
kin & Company, with 
headquarters at To- 
ronto, packers of the 
tea, have kept it up 
ever since. In season 
and out of season, in 
good times and bad, 
and despite all obsta- 
cles, for a quarter of* 
a century the adver- 
tising has been deliv- 
ering its message un- 
waveringly. And the 
results? Take a look 
at the chart repro- 
duced on page 36, 
showing the history 
of Salada sales since 
1892. In that year 
sales were only 12,658 
pounds, and in 1914, they were 
8,192,063 pounds! Since 1914, 
though the business has been on 
i war basis, and regardless of 
the difficulty in getting the crop 
irom primary markets, advertising 
has enabled the company to more 
than hold its position in the trade. 

The chart is both a graphic ex- 
osition of the power of advertis- 
ng, and an interesting study in 
he way that it works. The fine 
orizontal lines denote 100,000 
ounds in sales, and the heavier 
ine a million pounds. 


The black 
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perpendicular lines graphically 
portray the sales of each year. The 
steadily increasing length of these 
black columns shows that the an- 
nual sales went forward with all 
the sureness and the irresistible- 
ness of the march of time itself. 
An interesting thing about them is 
that the increases have always 
been in nearly the same propor- 
tion, except the first four or five 
years, when the annual gains were 
larger. In 1908, there was a slight 
set-back. This was due to an ad- 
vance in prices. Had not the trade 
and the consumer been prepared 
for the price increase, through ad- 


Tea Strength and Flavour 


The choicest product from the finest tea- 
producing country in the world. 


“SALADAY 


Its flavour and strength make it much 
more economical to use than other teas. 
Size 2 cols. x 234 in. 


THIS IS 1917 COPY, BUT IS OF THE STYLE THAT HAS 


BEEN FOLLOWED FOR YEARS 


vertising and the special work of 
the salesmen, the slump unques- 
tionably would have been larger. 
The small gain shown in 1909 is 
a reflection of the condition of the 
previous year. 

Manufacturers who do not view 
advertising in the light of its ef- 
fect as a permanent policy over a 
term of years, should find much to 
think about in this chart. Hap- 
hazard or spasmodic advertising 
may hit or it may miss. Not so 
with steady advertising. It exerts 
a long and continuous pull on a 
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business that forces sales up not 
sensationally, but with a consist- 
ent regularity that can be usually 
depended on. 

P. C. Larkin & Company are 
known not only as persistent ad- 
vertisers, but also as one of the 
very few advertisers who have 


HISTORY OF 
“SALADA’ 
TEA 
SHOWING EACH YEAR'S SALES 

SINCE 1892 


Each FING HORIZONTAL LINE 
DENOTES 100.000 .8s. iN saLEs 


2 
a 
i 
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A VISUALIZATION OF THE EFFECT OF 
SALADA TEA’S 


strictly adhered to the same style 
of copy throughout. Readers of 
Printers’ INK are familiar with 
the heavy, black-faced type, unil- 
lustrated advertisements, domi- 
nated by the name “Salada,” which 
this firm uses. They usually occupy 
a space of about two and a half 
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or three inches across two col- 
umns. This style of copy dates 
back to the very first advertise- 
ment. It was set up and submit- 
ted by an enterprising newspaper 
solicitor as part of his efforts in 
trying to get these tea packers to 
advertise. That “on approval” ad- 


LONG-TIME CONTINUOUS ADVERTISING ON 
ANNUAL SALES 


vertisement was the little acori 
from which this large advertise: 
has grown. As national appro 
priations go these days, the $80,00! 
to $100,000 which is invested in ad 
vertising Salada each year is not 
large, but nevertheless this appro 
priation makes the firm one of th: 
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By the Fire and Sword of the Turk 


Bones of massacred Armenians —From Leslie’s. 


The one dominant interest of the American 
people today is—the war. And it will continue 
their dominant interest until the war is won. 

Leslie’s—the larger, finer, speedier, Leslie’s—is 
bringing the war to its readers more graphically, 
more quickly, more completely than any other great 
national periodical. 

Greatly increased reader-interest means increased 
‘elling power for advertisers. 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
L | : 


Mlustrated Weekly Kenepeper 
in 1855 


410,000 net paid—$5-a-year. 
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6,000,000 
Weekly Adult Circulation 


Guaranteed 


Our Structure Completed 


One thousand Better Class Neighborhood 
theatres, charging 10 to 75 cents admission, 
in Cities of 5,000 and over population east 
of the Mississippi River, under contract to 
show 200 feet of SCREEN ADVERTIS- 
ING PHOTOPLAYS at each performance 
—A proven average weekly adult circula- 
tion of 6,000,000—A satisfying check on 
the exhibition of your advertising films— 
A Service Department organized and ready 
for business—A studio of adequate size to 
properly produce your advertising photo- 
plays—Every department of our organi- 
zation running smoothly. 


We are ready, after months of careful 
preparation, to ask National Advertisers 
for contracts. 


A word indicating your willingness—and 
our representative will call and exhibit 
one or more SCREEN ADVERTISING 
PHOTOPLAYS in your own office by our 
daylight method, and explain our proposi- 
tion and rates fully. 


Your product in actual use shown in minia- 
ture photoplays to six million people. 


SCREEN ADVERTISING, INc. 


General Offices and Studio 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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largest advertisers of teas in 
America. It lays claim to being 
the pioneer advertiser of package 
teas and to the honor of being the 
most persistent user of advertising 
space in the field. 

There is really no fixed limit to 
the appropriation, as the schedule 
is made up according to the exig- 
encies of the moment. Newspa- 
pers are used almost exclusively. 
The copy goes into practically 
every daily and into most week- 
lies .in Canada and into about 
250 dailies and weeklies in the 
United States. No newspaper in 
the territory. where there is Salada 
distribution and that reaches the 
class of people to which the firm 
is catering is turned down be- 
cause the “appropriation is ex- 
hausted.” If there is reason to 
believe that the paper can sell the 
product, it is put on the list, pro- 
vided market conditions are such 
that the firm feels assured that it 
will be able to get enough of the 
tea to go around. Advertising is 
kept up for at least nine months 
of the year, and, under favorable 
conditions, for the full twelve. 

The big fact that stands out in 
the story of this advertising suc- 
cess is that it pays to adopt a pol- 
icy and then stick to it. There 
has been nothing sensational or 
“brilliant” or “flashy” about this 
firm’s merchandising. It is just a 
case of what a continuity of ad- 
vertising effort will do. 

Any lesson that the story may 
carry becomes more valuable when 
we consider that package tea is 
not the easiest product in the 
world to advertise. Nearly all tea 
passes through the great auction 
markets at Colombo and London 
and is subject to wide fluctuations 
in price and in quality. The ad- 
vertiser must maintain an even 
quality and keep the price at about 
a uniform level. Importing, also, 
especially in troublous times like 
these, presents its difficulties. At 
present, owing to the embargo, 
very little tea can be imported. 
And yet the packers are going 
right ahead with their advertising. 
Pretty courageous advertisers, 
don’t you think? Still the contin- 
uity of the selling appeal must be 
maintained. These are no fair- 
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weather advertisers. The results 
of a day do not interest them par- 
ticularly. They have their eyes on 
the results as measured by dec- 
ades. Again I say, if you doubt 
the wisdom of that policy, take 
another look at the sales chart. 


Unusual Type of Outdoor 
Bulletins 


The Willys-Overland Company is 
using in several Middle Western cities 
an unusual type of outdoor painted 
bulletin. It is of a panoramic character, 
being built like a large box open only 
on one side, toward the spectator. A 
cut-out of the Overland automobile is 
flush with the front edge of this box. 
and several feet behind it is a painted 
“back-drop” showing a landscape. Other 
small ‘‘cut-outs” of hillsides and trees 
between the auto and the background 
add to_the versimilitude, and the gen- 
eral effect is one of a startlingly real 
perspective. The general layout of the 
panorama is much like that of recent 
Overland copy running as double- 
pages in the general magazines. 


Bevan Lawson Leaves 
Auto Strop 


Bevan Lawson has resigned as gen- 
eral sales manager of the Auto Strop 
Safety Razor Company, New York, to 
become marketing manager for E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, manufacturing chemists 
of the same city. Until five years ago 
he was in charge of the Auto Strop busi- 
ness in Canada, when he came to New 
= to manage the company’s general 
sales. 


Goes With W. J. Crouch 
Company 


H. Lad Landau, formerly advertising 
manager of the Vulcan Steel Products 
Company, New York, has been ap- 
pointed sales and promotion manager 
of the W. J. Crouch Co., Inc., also of 
New York. The Crouch company is an 
exporter of iron and steel products. 


Chicago Agency’s New 
Accounts 


The A. J. Kirstin Co., Escanaba, 
Mich., manufacturer of stump pullers, 
has placed Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Inc., Chicago, in charge of its adver- 
tising. This agency has also secured 
the account of the French Battery & 
Carbon Company, Madison, Wis. 


To Represent Newspapers in 
the East 


A. W. Howland, for eight years as- 
sociated with the Penton Publishing 
Company, has opened an office in New 
York as special newspaper representa- 
tive. 





The Labor Situation—Where Can 
New Workers Be Found? 


There Are Several Sources of Relief if Need Should Become More Press- 
ing—Samuel Gompers on the Shortage 


ACED by so many other prob- 

lems of war’s making and 
tempted to assume a sufficient-un- 
to-the-day attitude, many a man- 
ufacturer of advertised goods has 
put off consideration of the labor 
problem that he has been warned 
is impending. With American or- 
ganization for war daily coming 
nearer to reality, however, it 
seems certain that in many ad- 
vertised lines producers will be 
called upon to face, before the 
close of 1917, a labor readjust- 
ment if not an actual shortage of 
labor. 

The Federal officials are going 
a bit slow in warning business 
men that there is menace in the 
labor situation. However, the im- 
pression gained by a PRINTERS’ 
INK man who, this past week, 
made a canvass of the Govern- 
ment offices and other nerve cen- 
ters at Washington with respect 
to this particular issue is that, 
privately, the executives on the 
war job are convinced of the grav- 
ity of the situation. 

In explanation of predictions of 
a labor famine or of counsel for 
a realignment of man-power in 
office and factory, we have point- 
ed out to us, usually, the pre- 
sumed effect of the withdrawal 
of approximately one _ million 
young men under the first draft 
authorized by the new system for 
compulsory military service. That 
defection will be serious enough, 
coming close on the heels of the 
like subtraction from our working 
forces of several hundred thou- 
sand men who have voluntarily 
enlisted in the Army, the Navy, 
the Reserve Corps, or the Militia. 
However, this out-and-out loss to 
the armed forces of the nation 
is by no means the only dis- 
turbance to the labor equilibrium. 

High wages and high salaries 
in certain lines where the motto 
of the hour is “Never mind the 
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cost, but get out the work” have 
operated, naturally enough, to en- 
courage desertions from other 
fields where pay has not been in- 
creased so recklessly. Extensive 
labor movements such as_ the 
negro migration from the South 
have been very disturbing. The 
systematic campaign to recruit la- 
bor for the farms has had its ef- 
fect for the time being, even 
though this labor flows back in- 
to its logical channels by late 
autumn. And over all other de- 
velopments looms the _ prospect 
that the United States Govern- 
ment may, as the war progresses, 
be compelled to requisition work- 
ers from their normal environ- 
ments for labor in munition 
plants, in shipyards and in other 
plants producing war supplies. 


ADVERTISING MAY HELP 


Although the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture has taken it into his own 


hands to let down the bars to 
Mexican farm labor and business 
men on the Pacific Coast are urg- 
ing the admission of 100,000 
Chinese laborers, it seems obvious 
that American manufacturers will, 
for the most part, be obliged to 
work out their own salvation in 
this present predicament. The 
entry of women in_ increasing 
numbers in every branch of com- 
merce and industry, the increasing 
employment of youthful labor in 
so far as child labor laws permit, 
the adoption of “daylight saving” 
and other expedients, are all 
counted upon, by those who look 
ahead, to play their part, but 
there is a feeling among those 
whose opinions have been sounded 
that after all the remedy will lie. 
principally in intensification of 
personal service. 

It is here, seemingly, that this 
administrative problem of labor 
comes very close to the sphere of 
advertising. Assuredly it is in- 
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Sell Baltimore First 


The average manufacturer who is interested 
in Maryland trade sells Baltimore first, because Baltimore 
city and suburbs is the biggest single unit in Maryland 


for consideration in a sales campaign. 


Use this same plan in arranging your Mary- 
land advertising campaign. Sell Baltimore (both the 
trade and consumer), your advertising argument. Use 
the newspaper with the largest local circulation — the 
newspaper used first and most by Baltimore dealers in all 
lines—dry goods, department stores, shoe stores, specialty 
shops, automobile dealers, etc., etc. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS occupies this 


dominant position. No duplication of circulation or 
waste— all good, high grade circulation, over 90 per cent 
concentrated in and around Baltimore. 


National advertisers who use this advertising 
service in Baltimore.not only reach a majority of their 
possible consumers at a minimum cost, but also stimulate 
interest in the trade to a remarkable degree. 


ASK ANY LOCAL DEALER 





For Better Business in Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Net Daily Circulation May, 1917, 91,734 
GAIN over same period 1916, 19,793 


DAN A. CARROLL - BE. LUTZ 

Eastern Representative estern Representative 
Tribune Building First Nat’l k Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


J. W. O'LEARY, PRESIDENT OF THE 
CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


“T have been a reader of System because it is 
alive. The articles are helpful because they are 
based on facts and present day experiences. Every 
issue brings inspiration.” 


frsfiey— 


NUMBER XCIX in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 
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tensification of personal service if 
buyers can be so sold by adver- 
tising that salesmen will be need- 
ed in only such numbers as are 
required to take orders with lit- 
tle or no responsibility for edu- 
cating or converting prospects. 
Likewise will advertising “also 
serve” by whatever measure it al- 
lows the employment without sac- 
rifice in distributive channels of 
a class of labor that, through in- 
experience or inaptitude, is not as 
resourceful as the help formerly 
utilized. Or again, will not ad- 
vertising have executed an im- 
portant mission if, in the case of 
the wide range of mechanical de- 
vices supplied to the general pub- 
lic its educational facilities be em- 
ployed so to familiarize everyday 
users with the mechanical prin- 
ciples involved that there will be 
compensatory reduction in the de- 
mands for repair and replacement 
service? 


GOMPERS THINKS LABOR SHORTAGE 
A LOCAL ISSUE 


Another opportunity for adver- 
tising in the labor predicament 
was suggested by a_ statement 
which Printers’ INK this week 
obtained .from Samuel Gompers, 
who was placed on the Advisory 
Commission of the , Council of 
National Defense as the repre- 
sentative of labor. It is the idea 
of Mr. Gompers that labor short- 
age is apt to be, as they say of 
the tariff, “a local issue.” That is, 
he conceives of a labor famine 
in some communities when other 
localities have a surplus of labor. 
Under such circumstances, of 
course, an intelligent well-direct- 
ed advertising campaign could be 
relied upon to equalize the sup- 
ply to a considerable extent. 

One other point made by Mr. 
Gompers is passed on for what- 
ever interest it may hold. It is 
the theory of this labor specialist 
that the labor “shortage” is mere- 
ly a shortage of cheap labor. 
His contention is that for some 
years past many large American 
corporations, such as those in the 
steel trade, have had always avail- 
able considerable numbers of 
unemployed—men that could be 
called upon whenever needed and 
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dismissed as the temporary need 
ceased, just as the big motion- 
picture producing companies in 
Southern California have had 
small armies of “extras” always 
at their beck and call. With the 
stiffening of the labor market for 
some months past this floating or 
surplus supply of labor has been 
rapidly shrinking. He intimates 
that advertisements of steady em- 
ployment at remuneration that 
amounts to a premium will be 
likely even to-day to disclose 
hidden springs of brain and 
brawn. 

It has been surmised that there 
is scant chance of increasing 
from outside sources the avail- 
able supply of labor in the United 
States, but Samuel Gompers has 
a hunch that something may be 
attained by conservation of labor 
within the republic. He _ said, 
“Too many who might give pro- 
ductive service are engaged in 
useless labor that might better be 
dispensed with.” What he has in 
mind specifically is the very con- 
siderable number of individuals 
now enrolled in the personal serv- 
ice of the well-to-do classes of 
the community. Doubtless, some 
readers will look upon Mr. Gom- 
pers as an extremist when he sug- 
gests that under labor stress such 
as the present, valets and other 
similar servitors might, as a class, 
be compelled to change occupa- 
tions, but the experience of 
French and British households 
goes to prove that in a prolonged 
war this is liable to come about 
through financial necessities, if 
not as a matter of policy. 


FROWN ON MORE LAX LABOR STAND- 
ARDS 


That the situation now dev elop- 
ing as a result of the war will in- 
duce marked concessions in what 


are known as standards of la- 
bor is doubtful—at least if or- 
ganized labor can prevent it. The 
obstacles likely to be encountered 
in this quarter are indicated by 
the recent experience of T. G. 
Cranwell, president of the Conti- 
nental Can Company, a corpora- 
tion that operates plants in sev- 
eral states. Spurred by the 
exigencies of the canning situa- 
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tion, Mr. Cranwell sought to 
bring about. a modification of the 
working hours for female help. 
In New York state the Governor 
may take action in the direction 
of a suspension of the labor laws 
in so far as applied to women 
working overtime, but in other 
states the proposal was frowned 
upon and the Committee on La- 
bor of the Advisory Commission 
of the Council of National De- 
fense sent to President Cranwell 
a letter wherein, instead of en- 
dorsing his solution of the labor 
problem, the question was asked: 
“What efforts have you made out- 
side of your immediate district 
to attract labor to your employ 
at wages which would pay the 
workers to enter upon the term 
of employment you can offer 
them? Could you not by some- 
what raising wages considerably 
increase the class in the commun- 
ity upon which you and your fel- 
low can-makers might draw for 
the labor necessary to fill your 
shops ?” 

The standards as to what con- 
stitutes a day’s work—standards 
established by legislation, by mu- 
tual agreement between employers 
and employees, or by custom— 
will perhaps be more susceptible 
of change in the case of office 
work than with respect to factory 
labor. With twelve-hour shifts 
in force in various continuous- 
operation plants it is to be pre- 
sumed that the offices where 
seven hours have heretofore con- 
stituted the standard of a day’s 
work might, with no harm to any- 
body, revise their schedules. As 
luck would have it, the early 
stages of the war have already 
sufficed to demonstrate that in cer- 
tain quarters longer office hours 
may be encouraged if not made 
obligatory. For example, the 
longer hours put in by many off- 
cials and employees of banks, 
bond houses, financial houses, etc., 
in connection with the marketing 
of the Liberty Loan bonds, have 
attested how much may be ac- 
complished by lengthening the 
work day. 

The part that women will play 
in relieving the labor situation 
that may be created by the with- 


drawal of man-power is, of 
course, of the utmost importance, 
not merely because it has been 
the solution most extensively de- 
pended upon in all the belligerent 
countries of Europe, but also be- 
cause the feminine population rep- 
resents literally the only resource 
not already exploited fully or 
discounted with respect to its con- 
tribution of energy. In Great 
Britain, so extensive has been the 
replacement of men by women in 
industry that within a space of 
two years more than half a mil- 
lion women have been added to 
the ranks of labor. Night work 
of women in factories has, after 
almost a century of disuse, been 
revived and in various munition 
factories women have been la- 
boring in some instances twelve, 
thirteen and even fourteen hours 
per day, although it may be add- 
ed that experience has proved 
that unduly long shifts defeat 
their own purpose because flag- 
ging output invariably character- 
izes the last hours of a long shift 
and illness, liability to accidents, 
etc., are measurably increased. 


RELATIVE WORTH OF MALE AND FE- 
MALE EMPLOYEES 


Certain minor considerations in 
connection with the employment 
of women that have been ob- 
servable in Europe during the 
past three years may prove inter- 
esting if duplicated in America. 
For example, fewer women have 
married and there has been a 
tremendous reduction in the pro- 
portion of women who have re- 
tired from industry upon mar- 
riage. Such _ conservation of 
trained help in a busy season is, 
of course, of importance to em- 
ployers in all lines, but the added 
factor of permanency is of espe- 
cial value in the case of office 
help where the losses and incon- 
venience incident to “breaking in” 
a new stenographer or clerical 
worker are more serious than in 
the case of occupations where the 
personal equation does not enter 
so extensively. 

In this connection it may be of 
interest to quote one paragraph 
from the memoranda of the Brit- 
ish Committee that recently made 
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Business_as Usual!” 


Manufacturers of Cleveland and all Ohio 
are benefiting by vast sums now being spent 
with them. 

Workers are benefiting by steady, profit- 
able employment. 

Merchants are benefiting by the patron- 
age of workers who have money to spend— 
and are spending it. 

People of Cleveland and all Ohio will 
buy what you want to sell if you tell your 








story in the medium that reaches them— 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Daily Circulation 
_iIn excess of 150,000 


Sunday Circulation 
in excess of 
200,000 


In Ohio 


The Plain Dealer 
First Newspaper Cleveland Sixth Gty 


Western Eastern 
Advertising Representative Advertising Representative 
JOHN GLASS JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Chicago—Peoples Gas Building Times Building—New York 
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investigation of 
the employment of women in 
Great Britain during the war. 
The Committee sought the views 
of numerous business men as to 
their experience with women in 
office and clerical work and re- 
ported as follows: “Most of the 
firms estimated the worth of a 
girl clerk as less than that of a 
male clerk. But there is a gen- 
eral opinion that women are more 
conscientious and painstaking than 
men, though the latter are prob- 
ably more accurate on the whole. 
In all routine work (such as typ- 
ing and copying) women prove 
better workers than men. Lack 
of staying power constitutes a 
barrier to women’s employment, 
in the opinion of most. Women, 
for example, can seldom stand 
overtime. Underlying these de- 
fects is the fact that the woman 
does not take such an impersonal 
interest in business as a man 
does. Opposed to this view was 


an exhaustive 


that of the manager of a large 
shipping firm who considered that 
in quickness and initiative there 


was nothing to choose between 
men and women—that the girls, 
as a rule, did a more thorough 
and better day’s work, and work- 
ed overtime if necessary.” 
Pursuing this same interesting 
subject it may have especial signifi- 
cance that in the United Kingdom 
women have to a considerable ex- 
tent replaced men in what are 
known as the “distributive trades.” 
It is reported, too, that the 
changes in organization necessi- 
tated by the introduction of wom- 
en have been few and slight. Most 
British advertisers who have been 
sounded on the subject say that, 
with respect to departmental man- 
agers, traveling representatives, 
etc., it is their hope to be able 
to go back to men after the war, 
but, in justice, it must be con- 
fessed, that the reason for this 
attitude is found not in unsatis- 
factory results from the women 
now employed, but in a belief in 
the greater willingness of men to 
devote time and study to the 
technique of. the work and the 
greater chance of retaining a 
man’s services permanently. 


INK 


The results in the various 
European countries of an_ in- 
crease in the employment of ju- 
venile labor as a war measure 
have not been such as to encour- 
age the hope that this offers a 
solution for America. Neither do 
the officials and experts who have 
been consulted wax enthusiastic 
over the prospect of a stimulation 
of industrial output due to “piece 
work” or contract work per- 
formed by workers in the homes. 
The spectacle of the women of 
the nation sounding new depths 
of home industry in behalf of the 
American Red Cross and other 
organizations that require all sorts 
of products from surgical dress- 
ings to knitted jackets has in- 
spired some business men with 
the thought that here is extensive 
productive energy if only it 
could be turned to account. How- 
ever, the experts figure that, save 
in the case of a limited number 
of industries, it is not practicable 
thus to distribute work, and that 
even in the case of the few in- 
dustries where the practice is 
feasible there are serious prob- 
lems incident to the maintenance 
or enforcement of the standards 
of quality which are essential for 
a nationally advertised product. 


MEN IN RETIREMENT MAY AGAIN 
ENTER RANKS 


A source of labor that is being 
heavily relied upon in the esti- 
mates of the national officials who 
are making inventory of the situ- 
ation is that represented by the 
return to the ranks of numbers 
of toilers who had voluntarily re- 
tired or stepped down because of 
age, temporary ill health or some 
other consideration. One of the 
first acts of war is to call back 
into active service military and 
naval officers on the retired list, 
and it is argued that there is no 
reason why corresponding  re- 
serves should not be found in 
other fields. Indeed, in making 
plans for farm labor mobilization 
the Secretary of Agriculture and 
his aides bank heavily upon the 
“emergency service” of a _ con- 
siderable share of the 700,000 re- 
tired farmers in the United States. 
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It is admitted that in the case 
of workers who get into har- 
ness after a long absence, it may 
be necessary, in many instances, 
to assign tasks that will make 
some concessions to their years 
or health. Similarly is it con- 
ceded that the output of such a 
worker may not equal in quantity 
that of a younger worker in top 
form. Set over against such pos- 
sible disadvantages, however, is 
the benefit of the experience of a 
toiler who returns to a task to 
which he has been trained. If 
the Western Union Telegraph 
Company finds that in the opera- 
tion of its messenger service, 
which is strictly an unskilled la- 
bor proposition, calling for hustle 
and endurance, elderly men are 
preferable to boys, there would 
certainly appear to be something 
to be said for a proposition that 
aims at the re-enlistment of 
skilled and experienced workers 
who require, at most, merely the 
“modernizing” necessary to tune 
them up to the latest practice. 

The national government, in 
co-operation with state employ- 
ment agencies and other organiza- 
tions, is working to make a com- 
prehensive labor survey and to 
equalize the labor supply. Effort 
is being made through the public 
agencies to obtain an accurate 
conception of the localities. where 
a genuine shortage of labor exists 
and so to mobilize the labor sup- 
ply that relief may be directed to 
the quarters where it is really 
needed. The aim is to discover 
surplus labor or labor not fully 
employed at a particular time in a 
given section and to shift that 
supply, temporarily or permanent- 
ly to another section or state 
where there is a deficit. In Great 
Britain not only the younger 
workers, but heads of families, 
and married women have, through 
the instrumentality of official em- 
ployment exchanges, been induced 
to make sudden changes of the 
scene of occupation. In sections 
of England where, before the 
war, the migration of industrial 
women was practically unknown, 
we now find many women with 
domestic ties making change of 
residence and occupation. 
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Vacational service, while it does 
not, perhaps, promise much to the 
average manufacturer, unless pos- 
sibly to producers of food spe- 
cialties, is nevertheless a new fac- 
tor that may cut a figure in 
the general labor situation. The 
Secretary of Agriculture tells 
Printers’ INK that in addition to 
the army of 300,000 boys and 
girls already organized in agri- 
cultural clubs, he estimates that 
there are 2,000,000 boys in towns 
and cities whose services could be 
utilized during the three months 
vacation period, either on the 
farms or in other industries. In- 
cidentally, it may be mentioned 
that in the European countries 
numbers of persons of both sexes, 
ordinarily enrolled in teaching pro- 
fessions, have during vacation 
seasons adopted a change of oc- 
cupation in lieu of the rest of 
idleness, and the fact that even 
in normal times many American 
teachers and college students de- 
vote their vacation periods to. ac- 
tivities connected with advertis- 
ing, demonstration and _ selling 
may suggest to some manufac- 
turers enlarged opportunities for 
aid in this quarter. 


House Passes Webb Bill 


The House of Representatives re- 
cently passed, by a vote of 241 to 29, 
the Webb Bill to exempt combinations 
of American concerns for export trade 
from the operation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law and the Clayton Act. 
A long debate took place in which it 
was pointed out that American export- 
ers, who are not permitted to combine, 
are at a great disadvantage in the for- 
eign fields where they have to compete 
with the cartels, or associations of Euro- 
pean merchants and manufacturers. Re- 
ports were read from the Committee on 
the Judiciary and from the Federal 
Trade Commission, pointing out the 
need for such legislation and urging its 
passage. Two weeks ago Printers’ INK 
recorded a debate in the Senate on the 
same measure, which was there intro- 
duced by Senator Pomerene. The Sen- 
ate took no final action on the matter, 
however. 


S. Davis Levin With Gold- 


smith Service 


S. Davis Levin, who for twelve years 
was associated with Charles D. Levin 
(formerly Levin & Bradt), is now with 
the L. S. Goldsmith Sales Promotion 
Advertising Service, New York. 
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The biggest one thing ever 
done in advertising 


“Tt is a remarkable example of absolute domina- 
tion in publicity and this means a great deal when 
you consider the location and consequent circulation. 
To call tt an artistic and spectacular triumph 1s put- 
ting it mildly.” 

A. C. Mace, Advertising Manager. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


“It 1s the greatest purchase-compelling unit in the 
most heavily travelled center in the world. A sign 
of unsurpassed beauty—of compelling splendor—of 
dominating size and strength. You cannot possibly 
miss it. It 1s the biggest thing ina city of big achieve- 
ments.” 

E. S. LaBart, Adv. Mgr. 


MORRIS & COMPANY. 


“The Wrigley sign combines beauty and salesman- 
ship. Good advertising plus good taste, as evidenced 
in this sign, 1s indeed a rare affiliation.” 

George Ethridge, President. 


THE ETHRIDGE ASSOCIATION OF ARTISTS. 
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“The sign itself, with its gigantic proportions, 1s 
very attractive. While I am not in a position té take 
the cost of same and of advertising into consideration, 
this sign, advertising the product it does, should be 
of great assistance in rounding out the general pub- 
licity of Spearmint.” 

J. D. Lewis, President. 
THE N. K, FAIRBANK CO. 


“The new ‘Wrigley’ Electric Sign in Longacre 
Square erected by The O. J. Gude Company 1s one 
of the most beautiful and ornamental that has ever 
been placed on Broadway, and I wish to congratulate 
all concerned on its excellent and artistic qualities.” 


Jefferson DeMont Thompson, President. 
THE BROADWAY ASSOCIATION. 


“The combination of Wrigley and The O. J. Gude 
Company as advertisers speaks for itself and from 
what I know of advertising you have the most domi- 
nant advertising sign in the United States, if not in 
the world.” 


George L. Storm, President. 
TOBACCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION. 


“It is wonderful publicity with almost incalculable 
far-reaching effect. Everybody who comes to New 
York will remember it as one of the great sights of 
the metropolis.” 


F. C. Grandin, Secy. & Mgr. 


THERE’S A REASON CO. 
(Continued) 
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“In my opinion, it is the most wonderful, single, 
advertising medium ever produced in the world. 
Please accept my sincere congratulations upon your 
great achievement in the creation of this sign, com- 
bining as it does, wonderful artistic beauty with 
splendid advertising effectiveness.” 


J. L. Linihan, Sales Counsel & Adv. Mgr. 


ALART & McGUIRE CO. 


“It’s a corker—that’s really the expression that 
came involuntarily to my lips when I first saw that 
magnificent blaze of color and light.” 


Harrison Fisher, Artist. 


“Nobody misses the sign; that much is certain, 


and when you catch sight of it, you watch it until you 
have seen the whole show three or four times.” 


Carl R. Hoffman, Adv. Mégr. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BROTHER. 


“Your sign is one of the best musical numbers 1 
have ever seen. 


George M. Cohan, Actor & Playwright. 


“The Wrigley electric sign in Longacre Square 1: 
to my mind, a masterpiece—both artistically an 
electrically. I do not think it could be surpassed. 


George McManus, Cartoonist. 
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“I saw the wonderful ‘Wrigley’ electric sign on 
Broadway the other night and it reminded me of a 
MILLION JOYS—why not turn it on in the day 
time and drive away the gloom while the sun 1s ona 
strike?” 

T. E. Powers, Artist. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN. 


“Although I have travelled all over the world, I 
must say that I was really startled when I saw the 
new ‘Wrigley’ Electric Sign. It 1s unquestionably 
‘THE WONDER SIGN OF THE WORLD,” 


Leopold Godowsky, Famous Pianist. 


“It surely 1s a masterpiece; Beautiful, Dignified 
and Effective. The name ‘Wrigley’ stands out strong 
in those beautiful letters. Both the Gude Company 
and Mr. Wrigley are justified in being proud of it.” 


Elwood E. Rice, President. 
THE RICE LEADERS OF THE WORLD ASSOCIATION. 


“The Wrigley sign is the most wonderful sign I 
have ever seen. It 1s the greatest attraction on the 
yreatest street where the greatest number of people 
congregate in the greatest city in the world.” 


J. H. Newmark, Adv. M¢gr. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CAR CO. 


“One of the really great spectacles along the Great 
Vhite Way. The brilliancy of Wrigley’s big sign 
vill certainly catch the attention of millions that pass 
long New York's great thoroughfare.” 


Charles C. McGill, N. Y. Mgr. 


CRESCENT OIL COMPANY. 
(Continued) 
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, It he most magnificent thing I have ever seen. 
thing that can make the very blasé crowds in 

Oh ceo stand gaping on the Street corners as they 
do, mus} /indeed be a masterpiece.” 


John Lee Mahin. 


“At first sight it did not seem possible to me that 
the sign was produced entirely by electric lights. 
The coloring effects are truly wonderful. Every- 
body visiting New York should make it a point to 
see this sign—but in that connection, the sign will 
take care of itself—they cannot help but see it.” 

E. P. Adler, President. 


LEE SYNDICATE, IOWA EVENING NEWSPAPERS. 


“In my experience I have never seen an electric 
sign combining as fully and completely advertising 
with attraction value and beauty.” 

R. L. Whitton, President. 


WOODWARD’S, INC. 


“Wrigley’s Electric Sign is such a masterpiece oj 
spectacular advertising that I cannot refrain from 
congratulating you on it.” 


Maurice Switzer, Adv. Mgr. 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


“The Wrigley sign in Times Square 1s wonderful. 
It seems to have the effect of concentrating attention 
on all the other electric signs as well as striking « 
tremendous punch by itself.” 


Frank Hermes, Secy. 
BLACKMAN-ROSS COMPANY 


“It appealed to me as one of the greatest electrical! 
engineering advertising feats of this age; a piece o 
construction which your company should be highl: 
complimented on and I believe from a nationa 
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standpoint, should prove to be a great advértising. 
proposition for the Wrigley Company.” ; 
R. A. Warner, Manager. 


NEW YORK AGENCY, THE H-O COMPANY. 


“Though those who are dealing daily with the 
business of trying to get the best display with adver- 
fising appropriations must grow more or less cal- 
/oused, no one can be so calloused as to not have been 
moved by the thrilling ‘Wrigley’ eye-catcher and 
stirring electric sign on Longacre Square between 
13rd and 44th Streets. Surely Mr. Wrigley ought 
to be happy at the effect of this Brobdingnagian eff ort 
at thought-compelling advertising. I congratulate 
the Gude Company for their remarkable construc- 
tive prowess.” 

T. O. McGill, Adv. Mgr. 


WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRINGS COMPANY. 


“How anybody can fail to see the Wrigley sign 
and be impressed with tt 1s beyond me. Its size 1s in 
keeping with the size of the city. Its location 1s in 
the most congested section of the city at night. 
Hundreds of thousands of people are certain to look 
at it nightly. It is-bound to leave a favorable im- 
pression on the mind because it 1s attractive and com- 
pelling. Advertising 1s always effective when tt 
pleases. The sign ts a corker and does for Wrigley 
just what it was intended to do; viz: drive home the 
fact that Wrigley’s is a name associated with a big, 
successful business. And people worship success.” 


William C. Freeman. 
ADVERTISING NEWS. 


“The sign on Broadway advertising Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum 1s unquestionably the finest adver- 
‘ising sign in the whole world to-day. It is a mas- 
lerptece.” 

L. Rosenberg, Adv. Mgr. 


GREENHUT COMPANY. 
[Advertisement] 





War and Buying-Power in Great 
Britain 


Report on Trade Conditions Shows That Working Class Was Never 
More Prosperous 


By Thomas Russell 


London, Eng., Correspondent of Printers’ INK. 
(Licensed by Chief Postal Censor, War Office, London.) 


ITH the United States a 
belligerent, Americans in 
business will want to know how 
domestic markets are going to be 
affected. The experiences of 
Great Britain may be helpful. 
Domestic trade is a question of 
general prosperity, measured by 
purchasing power; and purchasing 
power, of course, is not a simple 
question of how much money 
comes in the pay-envelope. If 
commodities rise 100 per cent in 
price, the man whose wages are 
doubled is no better off. 
Practically, this is just about 
what has happened here. Wages 


have greatly risen; so have prices. 


But although the purchasing 
power of individuals—their real 
wealth—is perhaps about the same 
as usual, the number of individ- 
uals who are earning is enormous- 
ly increased. Consequently busi- 
ness has been very brisk ever since 
the battle of the Marne raised our 
spirits. It is noticeable that good 
war news has always caused buy- 
ing. The chief difficulty we expe- 
rience as a nation is in stopping 
people spending too much, and 
thus employing labor which might 
otherwise go to munitions. 

The abundance of money is due 
to a cause which has operated in 
the same way in America, namely, 
the great demand for labor, due in 
part to the enlistment of millions 
of workers in the army. The de- 
mand for labor on munitions has 
steadily grown and is still grow- 
ing. Of course, general trade in 
a country always means the ex- 
penditure of the wage fund. The 
small earnings of the industrial 
population far outweigh the large 
receipts of the comparatively small 
class of the rich. Nearly all the 
money there is in any industrial 
country is wages, paid out on Fri- 


day or Saturday, spent on Satur- . 
4 


day or Monday, and immediately 
put back again in the bank by the 
storekeepers, where it is ready to 
go out again next pay-day. Muni- 
tions have employed all the men 
and all the women that the fac- 
tories could get. Other industries, 
having lost men to the army, will 
hire almost anyone but a con- 
genital imbecile. Domestic serv- 
ants are all but unobtainable. 
Women and untrained youths and 
men have been permitted by the 
labor unions to work at all sorts 
of trades. In every organized in- 
dustry, the labor unions have in- 
sisted on a war bonus being paid 
to the workers. 

Frequently, in a family where 
only the father worked before, or 
where the boys and girls earned 
small pay, you have father doing 
long overtime, at an increased rate 
per hour or with a war bonus, 
and the rest of the family (wife 
included very often) also earning 
good money. 

Prices here are always much 
lower than in Anterica, except for 
food. The standard of comfort 
among skilled workers is also 
lower; your wages are higher in 
proportion than your prices 
Therefore our figures may not im 
press you very much. But it 
means a lot here that a man and 
wife with a couple of sons o1 
daughters of eighteen to twent: 
years old often earn fifty dollar 
a week just now. If the father 1 
in the army, the rest, with the sep 
aration allowance may make twen 
ty-five or thirty dollars. Much 1 
said about working-class extrav 
agance. But the people are onl: 
now about up to your standard o 
comfort. The newspapers are fu! 
of instalment furniture adverti: 
ing. Instalment pianos are sellin; 
Shoes, clothing, blankets, under 
wear (all of them “up” in price) 
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also domestic utensils, bedsteads, 
mattresses and other articles 
which used to be kept going long 
after they really needed renewal, 
are being bought. All sorts of 
books in popular editions are sell- 
ing freely. 

But the workers are also in- 
vesting five million dollars a week 
in war-saving certificates and put- 
ting money away in the Post Of- 
fice savings bank, which is just as 
patriotic, because the Government 
has the use of the money and at a 
lower interest. The only people 
who have greatly lost in purchas- 
ing power are the professional 
classes, people who live on invest- 
ments, and the landowners. Sal- 
aried men, if unable to get a 
raise, and men in professions like 
that of an architect or a doctor, 
are suffering real privation. They 
cannot increase their fees; but 
food and raiment cost them more. 
The investor or landlord has an 
ampler margin; he spends more 
money and invests or re-invests 
less. His purchasing power is 


only technically diminished. <A 


fixed income is worth nearly 40 
per cent less than it was in 1914; 
it will pay for 40 per cent less of 
everything except rent. A sov- 
ereign—about five dollars—only 
buys twelve shillings’ worth of 
goods. Paper money has entirely 
replaced gold. I haven’t seen a 
sovereign for eighteen months. 
There is a story of a thrifty Scot 
who received an unaccustomed 
gold sovereign, which he promptly 
asked the local bank to change 
for silver. Receiving twenty shil- 
lings, he hastened out before the 
teller should learn from the morn- 
ing paper that a sovereign was 
only worth twelve shillings in 
these hard times! The margin 
enjoyed by the richer classes has 
prevented any considerable slump 
in highest-grade commodities. 
Gowns at $250 or $500, women’s 
luxurious underwear, high-priced 
cigars, jewelry and such things 
are selling freely. One London 
concern made quite a little for- 
tune in ladies’ underwear richly 
embroidered with the official em- 
blem. of any desired regiment. 
Cigarettes with army crests on the 
paper are largely advertised. The 


market for goods used by the pro- 
fessional and middle class is re- 
duced, because purchasing power 
is really lower there, and although 
the class below is buying better 
stuff it is very often imitative in 
character. A woman remarked to 
me on the elaborate ornamenta- 
tion of lingerie in popular stores, 
but said that it was tawdry in 
style and the material showy but 
not good. 

Taxation raises prices and also 
reduces purchasing power, but not 
fast enough to overtake the 
abundance of wages. The income 
tax is 25: per cent, with rebates 
on incomes under $10,000, and it 
has been extended downwards so 
as to tax the weekly wage-earner. 
The weekly wage-earner still has 
money to spend and to save, all 
the time. 

Substitutes for things made 
scarce or dear by war sell readily. 
Margarine, for instance, is eaten 
in thousands of middle-class fam- 
ilies which would formerly have 
despised it, and superior grades up 
to 25 cents a pound are very large- 
ly advertised. A year before the 
war I was consulted about a high- 
grade margarine, which my own 
family, guilefully experimented 
upon, had failed to distinguish 
from butter. I advised advertis- 
ing to the butter-eating classes 
rather than to consumers of 
twelve-cent margarine, and said 
they would be difficult to convert. 
War has converted plenty of them. 

Of course all the prosperity I 
have mentioned is internal. The 
nation is not richer; it has only 
been redistributing its contained 
wealth. We are like the Scilly 
Islanders, who are reported to live 
by doing each other’s laundry 
work. In so far as the things pur- 
chased are imports, we are act- 
ually poorer. The money goes out 
of the country; and where our 
purchases are unproductive, there 
is a dead loss, exactly as every 
gun and every ounce of explosive 
matter is a dead loss. But the 
general state of domestic trade is 
good. The idle classes are poorer 
and the working classes are rich- 
er. Very much the same sort of 
thing will occur, no doubt, in 
America. 
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~ WAR CONDITIONS 


¢ favorable to COMFORT subscribers. Our folks are producers of food 
amin consequence they escape conscription, and profit by the High 
of Living. 

rally you want to reach no farm people now—especially the women, 
¢ 90-10 in the purchase of goods. And naturally you will reach 
@athrough COMFORT—the best beloved oi the back-country magazines. 


COMFORT’S Circulation Is Genuinely Rural 


im a quarter of a century we have used almost exclusively the one 
mag certain to build up satisfactory circulation in the back-country 
disits, among prosperous farmer families. No magazine reaches and 
inf™mces 2s many high-grade, back-country folks as COMFORT. 

™° you surely want to reach these people this season and since COMFORT 
is @ ideal magazine for that purpose, we ought to get together. 

not start with the August—Mid-summer Fiction-—Number which 
youn catch upto July 10? 


Ay 


th 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


ce: 1°28 Aeolian Hal i go Office: 1635 Maravetie Bldg, 
BIIINS, 's.. Represeatatve Augusta, Maine CRANK Mr THOMAS. Renee 
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What you must know 
if you sell in China 


RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD, 
who is investigating Oriental conditions 
for this magazine, has dug into the very 
structure of Chinese selling methods and 
business principles and in 


“The Spirit of Chinese Business” 


ASIA for July 


he gives the American business man the 
intimate everyday facts which have never 
been told before. 


Mr. Child’s original research may 
overthrow your conventional ideas of the 
Chinese merchant, but you owe it to 
yourself to get these facts if the scope of 
your business is international. 


If you care to have a sample copy of this 
new copiously illustrated magazine with a 
specialized appeal to an intensely interest- 
ed audience, write us on your letterhead. 


Send for Booklet 


AMERICAN ASIATIC ASSOCIATION 
280 Madison Avenue - - - New York 
































Co-operative Movement Among 
Jewelers Crystallizes in United 


Jewelers, Inc. 


Organization with 550 Members Buys Merchandise from Forty Manu- 
facturers for “Hallmark” Stores—Plans Perfected for a Fall 
Advertising Campaign 


A* important development in 
the co-operative buying 
movement is manifesting itself 
among the jewelers through the 
appearance of “Hallmark” stores 
that sell the products of the Uni- 
ted Jewelers, Inc., a corporation 
with headquarters in New York 
City. This organization, which 
was founded in Chicago in Jan- 
uary, 1914, with a capital stock of 
$1,500,000 and a membership of 
28, had 550 members on January 
Ist, 1917. These members sub- 
scribed for shares from a mini- 
mum of $200 to a maximum of 
$5,000, depending upon the size of 
the town; the stock to be paid for 
20 per cent cash and the remain- 
der in equal quarterly payments. 
Control is vested in the stockhold- 
ers, who, at the annual meeting, 
elect a board of fifteen directors, 
who, in turn, elect the officers and 
managers. 

Certain conditions that prevail 
in the jewelry trade made the de- 
velopment of such an organization 
possible. In the first place, the 
cost of doing business in retail 
jewelers’ stores is higher than al- 
most any other class of stores, 
and the rate of turn-over is less 
than two a year. In the second 
place, jewelry is seldom trade- 
marked or advertised. Therefore 
there are few standards of quality 
or price except in tableware, 
watches and a few miscellaneous 
articles. This means that there 
is more opportunity for unfair 
prices. In cases of downright 
fraud the Vigilance Committee of 
the Jewelers’ Board of Trade gets 
after the offender and brings him 
to book. Other peculiarities of 
the jewelry trade are its intensely 
seasonal character, the long credits 
in vogue, and the growth of the 
mail-order houses. 





Members of the United Jewel- 
ers are retail jewelers only, one 
in a town being admitted. There 
are approximately 2,500 towns in 
the United States that are of suf- 
ficient size to furnish members 
for the organization. As there 
are more than 20,000 jewelers in 
all in the country, the association 
aims to include only 10 per cent 
of the total number in its mem- 
bership. This means that the job- 
ber will continue to do a large 
proportion of the wholesale jew- 
elry business. At present the Uni- 
ted Jewelers is supplying members 
considerably less than 5 per cent 
of their requirements. 

WHY COMPANY CAN QUOTE LOW 
PRICES 


The United Jewelers is not a 
manufacturing concern, although 
it aims to go into manufacturing 
in the future. It really takes the 
place of the jobber, but it carries 
a rather limited stock, both in 
quantity and variety. The plan 
is to anticipate the wants of its 
members; by knowing about how 
many articles of each kind it will 
need, it places large orders with 
manufacturers in advance. Fur- 
thermore, the company pays man- 
ufacturers spot cash—an unusual 
situation in the jewelry trade. Al- 
though a few manufacturers re- 
fuse to sell to the United Jewel- 
ers, the lure of large orders with 
spot cash has been sufficient to 
induce quite a number of manu- 
facturers to seek business with 
this organization, especially as 
their selling expense is also saved. 
As a result of this policy, the 
United Jewelers claims that it ob- 
tains unusually favorable prices. 
About forty manufacturers are 
now engaged in making goods for 
the organization. 
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Not only does this company pay 
spot cash to manufacturers, but 
it requires its members to pay 
their bills in thirty days; this is 
also unusual in the jewelry trade, 
where seasonal settlements are 
the rule. As in similar organiza- 
tions in the drug trade, the mem- 
bers use current receipts to pay 
their bills to the United, and take 
long-time credit from independent 
jobbers, which means an element 
of unfairness toward the latter. 
On the other hand, any movement 
that encourages shorter credits 
may eventually be a boon to the 
whole trade. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the United Jewelers is 
the fact that it has adopted a 
trade-mark which appears on all 
its goods. This trade-mark is the 
word “Hallmark,” and the stores 
which are members of the organ- 
ization are known as “Hallmark 
stores.” 

The advantage of having a 
trade-marked line has already 
been suggested. A serious at- 
tempt is being made to maintain 
a high standard of quality in re- 
lation to price, and goods are 
manufactured according to speci- 
fications prescribed by the com- 
pany. It is the aim to have Hall- 
mark goods become known as a 
standard and dependable line of 
goods at reasonable prices; not 
that the retail prices are appre- 
ciably lower than prices of sim- 
ilar goods sold by reliable jewel- 
ers, but that the element of stand- 
ard quality and prices will develop 
a reputation among consumers for 
this line. In this respect the 
United Jewelers is similar to the 
United Drug Company with its 
line of Rexal products, and the 
American Druggists’ Syndicate 
with its A. D. S. line. 


THREE-FOLD PURPOSE OF COMING 
ADVERTISING 


The association will start next 
fall its first national advertising 
campaign, which it is hoped will 
accomplish three things: First, 
make the public acquainted with 
Hallmark goods; second, divert 
much mail-order business to local 
Hallmark stores; third, secure 
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new members. The money re- 
quired for this purpose will be 
contributed by the members, the 
amount depending upon the size 
of the city in which each is locat- 
ed. The association has hitherto 
employed direct advertising alone 
to secure new members and to 
bring to the attention of the stock- 
holders the merchandise which it 
has to sell. 

One of the distinctive features 
of the company is the attention 
given to the retailers’ selling 
problems. The association is not 
content with placing its goods on 
the shelves of the dealers—it 
wants to do what it can to get 
them into the hands of consumers. 
To this end it plans window and 
store displays, prepares cata- 
logues, booklets and folders, gets 
up advertisements, furnishes cuts 
for use in publicity matter, and 
makes suggestions concerning 
store management. The dealer is 
made to feel that as a member of 
the association he is not only en- 
titled to all the advantages that 
may be derived from co-operative 
buying, but that the organization 
is devoting much time and 
thought to the solution of his mer- 
chandising problems and is will- 
ing to aid him in any way it can. 
Last year about $25,000 was in- 
vested on the various kinds of ad- 
vertising matter. This year the 
amount will be slightly increased. 

The association uses care in se- 
lecting members, and aims to have 
only leading and reliable jewelers. 
Sixty per cent of the members 
have been obtained by correspond- 
ence, and the remainder by per- 
sonal solicitation. 

The United Jewelers made its 
first sales ‘in July, 1914, which 
amounted to $435! In 1915 the. 
total sales amounted to $212,000, 
and in 1916 to $498,000; so it will 
be seen that the company did prac- 
tically a half-million dollar busi- 
ness during its second complete 
calendar year of existence. 

In addition to the economies at- 
tained by the company through its 
method of doing business it bene- 
fits members by “shopping 
around” for them when they want 
to match a cuff button, an ear ring, 
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Woman's Wor tp has learned 
with great regret of the death of 
Thomas Balmer, for many years 
its Advertising Director. 


WE wish at this time to give the fullest 
credit and appreciation to Mr. Balmer’s 
constructive work, while with Woman’s 
Wor tp, in convincing the American ad- 
vertising public of the importance of treat- 
ing the small-town field individually. 


He was the first advertising man to adopt 
in a big way the rural classification of the 
United States Government and provide 
practical methods for the better distribu- 
tion and sale of goods in this vast, country 


field. 


THE CAREER of Thomas Balmer—in many 
ways the most brilliant of any magazine 
advertising director, together with his 
many admirable personal qualities—will 
live long in the minds of those who knew 
him best. 
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or what not. Transactions of this 
sort do not go through the books 
of the company, and it makes no 
charge for the service. There is 
also in course of development a 
clearing house for dead stock to 
which members may send reports 
of surplus or slowly-moving stock 
of Hallmark goods, so that other 
members may be found who will 
buy them. The object of this is 
to “speed the turnover.” 

The organization hopes to in- 
crease the merchandising efficiency 
of members. A service depart- 
ment gives advice on store or- 
ganization, accounting methods, 
etc. The company is lending its 
support to the research depart- 
ment of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration in its 
proposed study of retail jewelry- 
store costs. Everything is being 
done to encourage a free inter- 
change of ideas among members, 
and the annual meetings take the 
form of conventions, similar to 
those of the United Drug Com- 
pany. 

One interesting feature of the 
organization is that Louis K. Lig- 
gett is chairman of the board of 
directors. Through his experience 
as organizer of the United Drug 
Company and as operator of the 
largest system of chain stores in 
the drug trade, Mr. Liggett’s ad- 
vice is of invaluable aid in keep- 
ing this young organization from 
many pitfalls into which it might 
otherwise stumble. It should be 
explained, however, that there is 
no connection between this or- 
ganization and the United Drug 
Company, and that Mr. Liggett’s 
relation is a purely personal one. 


Proposed Federal Law Against 
Flag Advertising 


The bill referred to in Printers’ 
last week, forbidding the misuse of the 
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American flag, is now pending before 
the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. It aims to provide a single Fed- 
eral statute covering this subject in 
place of the widely differing State laws 
now in force. A summary of these 
State statutes appeared in Printers’ 
Ink for April 5, 1917. The proposed 
Federal act is as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., that 
after no person shall, in any 
ner, for exhibition or display, 
or cause to be placed any 


here- 
man- 
place 
word, 
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figure, mark, picture, design, drawing, 
or any advertisement of any nature upon 
any flag, standard, colors, or ensign of 
the United States of America; or ex- 
pose or cause to be exposed to public 
view any such flag, standard, colors, or 
ensign as a part of or in connection 
with any advertisement of any nature 
or upon which shall have been printed, 
painted, or otherwise placed, or to which 
shall be attached, appended, affixed, or 
annexed any word, figure, mark, pic- 
ture, design, or drawing: Provided, That 
this section shall not apply to any flag, 
standard, colors, or ensign carried by 
military or patriotic organizations au- 
thorized by law. 

“Sec. 2. That hereafter no person 
shall manufacture, sell, expose for sale 
or to public view or give away or have 
in possession for sale or to be given 
away or for use for any purpose any 
article or substance being an article of 
merchandise or a receptacle for mer- 
chandise or article or thing for carry- 
ing or transporting merchandise upon 
which shall have been printed painted, 
attached, or otherwise placed a repre- 
sentation of any flag, standard, colors, 
or ensign of the United States of Amer- 
ica, to advertise, call attention to, dec- 
orate, mark or distinguish the article or 
substance on which so placed: Provided, 
That this section shall not apply to any 
newspaper, periodical, book, pamphlet, 
circular, postal card, article of jewelry, 
or stationery for use in correspondence, 
on which shall have been printed, paint- 
ed or placed any such flag, standard, 
colors, or ensign, disconnected from any 
advertisement. 

“Sec. 3. That hereafter no person 
shall publicly mutilate, deface, defile or 
defy, trample upon or cast contempt, 
either by word or act, upon any flag, 
standard, colors, or ensign of the United 
States of America. 

“Sec 4. That the words ‘flag, stand- 
ard, colors, or ensign,’ as used herein, 
shall include any flag, standard, colors, 
ensign, or any picture or representa- 
tion of either, or of any part or parts 
of either, made of any substance or rep- 
resented on any substance, of any size 
evidently purporting to be either of said 
flag, standard, colors, or ensign of the 
United States of America, or a picture 
or a representation of either upon which 
shall be shown the colors, the stars and 
the stripes, in any number of either 
thereof, or of any part or parts of 
either. 

“Sec. 5. That any person who violates 
any of the provisions of this Act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing $1.000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than twelve months, or both.” 


R. S. Kennedy With Street & 
Finney 


Robert Stewart Kennedy has become 
associated with the advertising agency 
of Street & Finney, Inc., New York. 
He was formerly associated with Picard 
& Co. and was at one time editor of 
Automobile Engineering and the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers’ Journal. 
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of the Liberty Loan and the men respon- 

sible for the growth of Photoplay, go 
to the same place for their prospects—to the 
moving picture theatre. 


Te men responsible for the distribution 


Of the 15,000,000 daily patrons 
Photoplay has attracted 200,000 who 
think so much of it that 93% go to 
the newsstands every month and lay 
down 15 cents for it. These 200,000 
are the people who want to sce the 
picture industry develop along high 
lines. Photoplay has led in every 
movement in the improvement of pic- 
tures and the conduct of the industry. 











HOTOPLAY will be published in the new 

standard size 10-3/16"x 7", beginning with 

the October issue, closing August first, on sale 

September first. Unless you use Photoplay, you 

are missing contact with America’s fifth industry. 
Send for further particulars to 


W. M. HART 


Advertising Manager 


. 350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 
New York Office - - - - - - 185 Madison Ave. 
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An Announcement 
of Policy 


E SEVEN ARTS intends to 
‘ts pages open for free dis- 
out the wat- [In line with this 
present this month an essay 


The War andthe Int ellectuals 


By RAN pOLPH BOURN E 


You have not he 
case before; 
with it or not 


should read it. 


In the June number, 





Result 


Joseph BE. Kelley 
17 Madison Avenue 


New York City 


june 14, 1917 
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> all 


If you are concerned with the purchase of ad- 
vertising space, may we send you a specimen 
copy of this absolutely unique magazine? 


132 Madison Ave. 
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COUNTRY DEALERS SAY 


“Northwestern Farmers Will Buy More 
Automobiles This Year Than Ever Before” 


Despite the war, despite automobile sales conditions in the cities, the 
Northwestern farm market this year promises big things in automobile 
sales. 


We have just interviewed forty-four dealers in our territory. They 
are all enthusiastic about the prospects for sales to farmers this year. 
One or two dealers say the farmers of their communities will buy four 
hundred cars this year, and the average estimate is 105 cars per com- 
munity. 


The wholesalers in this territory feel just as optimistic as the retailers 
do. Here is what one of them says: 

“Business is going strong with the splendid crop prospects we now 

have. Once the new crop is absolutely assured, we expect that business 

will be tremendous. Seventy-five per.cent of our sales this year will 

be made direct to farmers.” 


Another dealer in the same territory says: 


“We could easily sell ten times as many cars as the factory supplies. 
Two-thirds of the cars we sell are purchased by farmers.” 


The Government crop estimate, just published, makes the prospect for 
automobile sales even rosier than it has been. It forecasts a spring 
wheat yield far above previous expectations, and this means a tre- 
mendously increased volume of cash in the hands of Northwestern 
farmers at harvest time. Every other farm crop in our territory is in 
fine condition. Every indication points to the best sales season for 
years. 


There never was a more promising opportunity to advertise and sell 
automobiles to farmers. The live stock and dairy farmers reached 
every week by The Farmer are the best class of automobile buyers, and 
automobile advertising should be run at once to influence the big 
volume of July and August sales. 


A Journal of Agriculture 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Western Representatives, Eastern Representatives, 
George W. Herbert, Inc. We Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
1341 Conway Building, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Cwculations. 





Peanut Packer Starts to Advertise 


His Campaign a Challenge to the ‘““Too-many-other-just-like-mine” Excuse 


EANUTS at five a bag might 

seem a difficult article for any 
one concern to advertise. In the 
first place, the humble goober is 
sold so generally, and advertised 
so vociferously and so extensive- 
ly by the corner vendor and push- 
cart merchant, that at first thought 
the idea of trying to get the pub- 
lic to make any distinction in the 
peanuts for which it gives its 
nickels might appear preposter- 
ous. But this is just what is being 
done by a certain company to-day. 

The Planters’ Nut & Chocolate 
Co., of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has just 
started an advertising campaign in 
the New England states for its 
Pennant salted peanuts. This 
campaign grew out of an inef- 
fectual attempt by a group of pea- 
nut cleaners and shellers to put 
on foot a movement to advertise 
peanuts as a 
food, In this ef- 
fort the Plant- 
ers company 
was a_ prime 
mover _ and, 
nothing daunt- 
ed by the out- 
come, it finally 
brought its own 
proposition to a 
position where 
it could start a 
try-out cam- 
paign on its 
own hook to 
test the possi- 
bility of adver- 
tising so anony- 
mous and so 
easily — substi- 
tuted an article 
as salted pea- 
nuts. 

The obvious 
difficulty in the 
way of a na- 
tional business 
on salted pea- 
nuts is the 
package. The 
product soon 
spoils .if ex- 
posed to air, or 


high livin 


pound of white potatoes. 


Pla 


original flavor of the “‘goobe 
How good they smell! 


store today 


stores. 


Wilkes-Barre, Peana. 


Pientation om Vinge 


‘The Planter's Nut & Chocolate 


Talk aaa the high cost of living, and the cost of 


Why, a olks, good peanuts contain more body nourish- 
ment than a sirloin steak or a loaf of bread. 
A pound of peanuts is four times as nourishing as ¢ 


NIN 


tre the pick of the crop; kept whole to retain all the 
° it,’ and prepa 
private process that keeps ‘em always fresh and crisp. 

Try « bag from the corner 


f nu 


PENNANT Salted Peanuts are sold 
only in PENNANT bags Sc. at all good 


PENNANTS lead the field. 


Co, 


THE COPY ENDEAVORS TO SELL THE PEN- 
NANT BRAND, BUT FIRST OF ALL TO IN- 
CREASE THE DEMAND FOR PEANUTS 
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if insufficiently protected. Until 
recently efforts to sell salted 
peanuts in packages resulted in an 
article retailing for ten cents, with 
little protection for the product. 
For general distribution and quick 
turn-over this price alone seemed 


. impracticable, and on this problem 


the Planters company concen- 
trated its attention until it devised 
the following plan, which laid the 
way for advertising. 

The peanuts are now sold to the 
retail dealer in air-tight tin cans, 
weighing ten pounds. In the top 
of the can come packed ninety 
Pennant peanut bags, made of 
glassine paper. Each tin contains 
also a measure, and there are just 
enough peanuts in the tin to fill the 
ninety bags, at five cents apiece. 
The glassine bags have the brand 
name displayed on a_ pennant. 
While this plan 
did not prevent 
substitution en- 
tirely, at least 
it did insure the 
peanuts being 
always fresh, 
and made it 
possible to sell 
the package for 
a nickel. 

The only 
weak link in the 
chain, as ex- 
plained by J. 
M. Cecil, the 
agent handling 
the account, was 
the loop-hole 
left for substi- 
tution by the 
dealer because 
the public as a 
whole did not 
know that Pen- 
nant peanuts 
must necessar- 
ily be sold in 
Pennant peanut 
bags. 

“You can see 
that the un- 
scrupulous deal- 
er was able to 
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fill the request for Pennant pea- 
nuts with any peanut in any blank 
glassine bag he might choose,” 
said Mr. Cecil. “We first interest- 
ed the Planters in advertising as a 
means to curb substitution, mak- 
ing the point that advertising 
would educate the public to ex- 
pect Pennant peanuts in the Pen- 
nant bag, and would make the un- 
scrupulous dealer fear to attempt 
substitution. 

“At the time this campaign was 
first broached, the Planters had 
a splendid distribution, and a 
crackerjack sales force. The 
sales force took to the advertis- 
ing idea warmly,’ and has been 
using the advertising to the ut- 
most. The confectionery trade, as 
you probably know is done pri- 
marily through confectionery job- 
bers with the assistance of mis- 
sionary men from the house work- 
ing directly on the retail trade. 
The bulk of the business, how- 
ever, comes through the jobber. 
So the Planters finally decided to 
try advertising for two reasons. 
First, as explained, to discour- 
age substitution, and secondly, to 
awaken among the jobbers a real 
desire to sell Pennant peanuts 
rather than the ordinary run of 
peanuts.” 

New England was picked as the 
try-out territory for the news- 
paper advertising, while a car- 
card campaign is running in the 
elevated and subway systems of 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., 
to catch the Coney Island and 
beach resorts crowds. 

The copy plan was worked up 
into a portfolio for the salesmen, 
and to be sent to the jobbers. For 
counter display the company sells 
the dealer a glass jar with a tight 
fitting top, making the jar an ar- 
bitrary purchase. 

The copy, which runs into large 
space, to be followed by smaller 
reminders, features a character— 
“Mr. Peanut”—being an animated 
goober in the shell, wearing a 
black stove-pipe hat and carrying 
1cane. Mr. Peanut is the mouth- 
piece for the text, which explains 
the origin of the whole shelled 
peanut, expatiates in timely ac- 
‘ents on its nutritive value, as in 
the example reproduced on page 
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67, etc. 
logue: 

“Mr, Peanut: ‘Doctor, are pea- 
nuts good for kids?’ 

“Dr. H. W. Wiley: ‘The pea- 
nut is a very valuable food. It 
is highly nutritious.’ ” 

Then this character leads the 
reader through the Virginia plan- 
tations where the peanuts grow, 
and into the store, where he points 
out with his cane the glassine bags 
with the trade name, and the glass 
counter jar. Some of the copy 
features the picnic and _ baseball 
idea, while another ad aims to get 
the peanuts a place on the dinner 
menu. 

The newspapers receiving the 
business were asked to give sim- 
ple co-operation in mailing out 
proofs of the campaign to the 
trade in each city, and to assist 
by advice the Planters’ salesmen, 
who were instructed to call at the 
newspaper offices as soon as they 
reached such towns. 

By this advertising campaign 
the company hopes to meet suc- 
cessfully the inevitable competi- 
tion that has already made its ap- 
pearance—if the tin for tin cans 
lasts! Everyone can imitate the 
appearance of its peanuts, and 
can adopt identically the same 
method of package distribution, 
but it is expected that the adver- 
tising will educate the public to 
ask for these peanuts by name, 
and, more important still, to ex- 
pect these peanuts to be sold them 
in Pennant bags. 

Estimates have been made up 
for the Middle West, and if the 
New England campaign works out 
as well as it has started, it is 
probable that the effort will be ex- 
tended to national proportions. 


For example, this dia- 


Butler Goes to U. S. Rubber 
Co.; Nystrom with Hearst 


Professor Ralph Starr Butler, who 
has been teaching advertising and mar- 
keting in New York University, has re- 
signed to take a position in the de- 
velopment department of the United 
States Rubber Company, where among 
other duties he will take over part of 
the work formerly handled by Paul H. 
Nystrom, in the data department. Ny- 
strom is now doing special work for 
the International Magazine Company, 
which represents the Hearst interests. 





A New World Opening Up 


for 


Salesmanship 


The Characteristics of the Highest Type of Salesmen 


By Charles M. Schwab 


Chairman of the Board, 
HE highest salesmanship con- 
sists in making a buyer under- 

stand the true merits of the ar- 
ticle you are seeking to sell. My 
experience has taught me that the 
effort to make a man buy some- 
thing he does not need in the long 
run defeats its own purpose. 

The great salesman must have 
profoundly at heart the interests 
of his customer, for no business 
can develop except as it pro- 
motes the interests of those who 
use its goods or its services. In 
salesmanship the greatest possible 
unselfishness is the most enlight- 
ened selfishness. 

The super-salesman will not 
only study the immediate needs 
of his customers, but he will pro- 
vide against those needs even be- 
fore the customer realizes that 
they exist. 

Let me tell you something of 
the experience of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. Last year we en- 
tered upon a constructive pro- 
gramme involving expenditure for 
the next few years of about $100,- 
000,000. Many of our friends 
‘ urged us to go slowly and wait 
until all costs should be reduced. 
But we*believed that when fa- 
cilities were needed they ought to 
be provided, and that a manufac- 
turer should not speculate upon 
what he might be able to do in 
the future. He should do it now. 
That was the largest construction 
undertaking, I believe, ever en- 
tered upon by a single corpora- 
tion. 

Costs are very much higher now 
than they were then. They prom- 
ise to be much higher in the 
future. But by beginning when 
we did we were able to greatly 
increase our facilities, so that they 
are available now when they are 


Address at Detroit, June 11th, be- 
fore the meeting of the World’s Sales- 
manship Congress. 


of the 
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Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 


so supremely needed in the in- 
terests of national defense. 

Bethlehem Steel is to-day put- 
ting $20,000,000 into plants entire- 
ly for the use of the Govern- 
ment. 

In peace time such plant will 
have no value, but there are times 
when more than the business view 
is necessary. We know that this 
work ought to be done, and we 
are doing it. 

We feel that the plants of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation for 
ordnance making, for steel manu- 
facture, and for shipbuilding—for 
we build nearly 40 per cent of 
all the tonnage of ships turned 
out in the United States—consti- 
tute a national asset of supreme 
value at a crisis like this. It is 
our ambition to make that asset 
of the greatest possible effective- 
ness in assuring for our country 
and for our Allies an overwhelm- 
ing victory in this, the greatest of 
all wars. 


OFTEN EASY TO SELL A BIG THING 


Business must be profitable if it 
is to continue to succeed, but the 
glory of business is to make 
it so successful that it may do 
things that are great chiefly be- 
cause they ought to be done. We 
at Bethlehem are trying to con- 
duct a profitable business, but, 
profit or no profit, Bethlehem 
Steel has volunteered to serve the 
American Government and_ to 
that service we dedicate every 
man and every material resource 
which we can control. 

I have had some experience as 
a salesman, and I have found that 
it is a great deal easier to sell a 
big thing than to sell a little thing. 
It was easier to sell the Carnegie 
Steel Corporation to Mr. Morgan 
for $500,000,000 than it would be 
to sell a $100 piano to a farmer 
who was not interested in music 
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elp Us Develop 
Your Clients’ Business! 


In identifying yourself with the 
NATIONAL OUTDOOR ADVER- 
TISING BUREAU, Inc., you ally your- 
self with an organization whose purpose 
is to help advertisers get the most from 
their advertising. 


On the principle that mobilization of 
selling forces is the soundest basis on 
which to increase sales, we offer adver- 
tisers, through our members, the oppor- 
tunity to co-ordinate their outdoor ad- 
vertising with their entire advertising 
and selling campaign. 


Every advertising agency that is sincere 
in its purpose to render a complete serv- 
ice to clients is invited to join us. 


National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau 


(INCORPORATED) 
Fifth Ave. Building, 200 [Fifth Ave., New York 


MEMBERS 


George Batten Company............ New York Bie MESON OO 20.5.5 s hawt eee New York 
slackman-Ross Co New York Eugene McGuckin Co Philadelphia 
Chas. Blum Ady. Corporation... .Philadelphia Charles F. W. Nichols Co Chicago 
Calkins & Holden, Inc............ New York Nichols-Finn Ady. C Chicago 


Corman Cheltenham Co., Ine.. 
New York 
The Erickson Co....... New York 
The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Philadelphia 
Puller & Smith Cleveland 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc. New York 
Martin V. Kelley Co...New York 
Hf, E, Lesan Adv. Agency, Ine., 
Ae TOOT ee ee New York 
L.yddon & Hanford Co., 
SAP Rachie Rochester, N. Y. 


Frank Presbrey Co..... New York 
E. Reisman Ady. Agency 

Chicago 

Frank Seaman, Inc..... New York 

Sherman & Bryan, Inc., New York 
Stewart-Davis Adv. Agency 

Chicago 


Taylor-Critchfield-Clague Co., 
Chicago 


J. Walter Thompson Co., 
New York 


The Van Cleve Co. .&..New York 
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Listing corn with a tractor in the southwest 
—fve rows at a time 


Gallons 


Fuel—96,128, ys gal. 
Oil—5,438,788 gal. 


The average subscriber to 
Power Farming buys 2,403 
gallons of fuel (oil or gasoline) 
a year—133.44 gallons of lubri- 
cating pot ion of hard 
oil—total $412. 


Cost $16,516,401 


Power Farming makes big fuel and oil 

bills. Readers of Power Farming 
use 31,000 tractors, 24,000 motor 
cars, 21,000 stationary and portable gas 
engines. 


And they use hundreds of thousands 
of other machines that eat up oil and 
grease. 


But gas and oil are not the biggest 
items on the power farm. They just 
indicate the scale of buying. 


Power farmers have big bills and big” 
ger profits. Power Farming reac 
es over 42,000—12,000 read no 
other farm paper. 


Not The Largest Farm Market 
—But The Richest 


POWER FARMING 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Barnhill & Hen: Jas. A. Buchanan 
23 E. ag “es Ma ay 
Mad. Sq. 5064 pb 552 


Member A. B. C. 


POWER FARMING 











One of the greatest elements of 
skill in a salesman is to create in 
the mind of the customer the 
thought that the salesman will in 
fact be able to produce the goods 
which he is trying to sell. The 
samples may be fine, but the cus- 
tomer must know that the man 
in the factory behind the samples 
will also do his part to the utter- 
most. 

At the outset of the war in 
Europe, I called on Lord Kit- 
chener and Admiral Fisher. They 
wanted great quantities of war 
materials. They wanted Bethle- 
hem to make them. It did not 
take any skill on my part as a 
salesman to induce the British 
government to give Bethlehem 
these contracts, but it did take a 
great deal of effort on the part 
of Bethlehem to develop that 
thoroughness of organization and 
skill in management all down the 
line, which made the British gov- 
ernment feel confident that we 
could deliver to them the ma- 
terial they wanted and which we 
promised. 

Later on in the war Mr. Grace, 
president of the Bethlehem com- 
pany, negotiated a single contract 
with the Allies for $84,000,000 
worth of shells. That was the 
largest single order ever given up 
to that time to one company. Mr. 
Grace did not have to work very 
hard to persuade the allied gov- 
ernments to buy those shells, but 
he did have to work to a supreme 
degree to prepare far ahead of 
time to be able to deliver those 
shells, and then to do the job on 
time after he got the contract. 

The supreme salesman, further- 
more, must be a man who can not 
only make the customer want to 
buy, but who can also make the 
salesman’s own producing organi 
zation equally enthusiastic to de 
liver the goods. 

That is something new in sales 
manship. I may induce you t 
buy large quantities of goods 
from me, but unless I can induce 
my organization, down to th« 
humblest workman, to want to 
produce those goods, economical- 
ly and efficiently my skill in sell 
ing you the goods is wasted. 

One of our great efforts a' 
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Bethlehem is to seek to _ instil 
confidence and enthusiasm in our 
y»wn men. We employ some 75,- 
(00 men. Our annual pay roll is 

t the rate of over $80,000,000 a 

ear, or nearly $7,000,000 a month. 

Bethlehem has prospered, but 
‘he fact about Bethlehem in 
vhich I most keenly rejoice is 
hat our men also have pros- 
ered. The average earnings of 
ach wage earner in our employ 
vas in 1915 a little over $900, 
vhereas for 1916 the average 
arnings were over $1,200 per 
man, an increase of more than 
30 per cent in one year. Since 
January 1, 1917, we have increased 
the wages of our men another 
10 per cent. 

These large earnings have been 
realized because in every instance 
possible the man obtained a share 
of the profits which he helped 
create. And that is one of the 
reasons why our men have not 
only been prosperous but enthusi- 
astic in their work. 

The labor problem is far from 
being solved, but if the managers 
of industry can develop some uni- 
versal plan which will make labor 
not only well-paid but happy in 
doing the work itself, one of the 
greatest possible boons to man- 
kind will have been realized. 


OPPORTUNITY AFTER THE WAR 


It is easy enough to sell goods 
if the price is made very low. 
Good salesmanship means getting 
a good price for good material. 
| make it a point in our com- 
panies to have the salesmen per- 
sonally participate in the profits 
hased on their individual sales. 
lt is not always the best salesman 
who sells the greatest quantity of 
goods, but it is the best sales- 
man who sells the greatest quan- 
lity at the best price. 

The opportunity for the sales- 
man in that new world which will 
confront us at the close of the 
var will be one of the great open- 
ngs of all history. Up to now 
ve have been largely concerned 
vith our domestic problems both 
n politics and in business. The 
nd of the war will find us en- 
aged in world politics, in inter- 
ational trade, and in world af- 
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A 
hard-to-please 
client | 


sent us rough copy for 
an advertisement. We 
made a layout, set the 
advertisement, and he 
approved it without 
one change. 


His first letter said: 
“The ad. is pulling.” 


His second: “I ap- 
preciate the helpful, 
snappy, more-than-I- 
paid-for service you 
have given me.” 


This newspaper advertise- 
ment, using expensive 
space, solicited cash orders 
for one of the most difficult 
things in the world to sell. 
It was successful. It ac- 
complished its purpose. 


Our success in handling 
difficult problems can be 
applied to increasing the 
dollar-and-cents efficiency 
of your advertisements or 
printed matter. 


Just write on the margin 
of this advertisement, or 
on your letterhead: “You 
may send me without ob- 
ligation your complete 
story in book form.” 


Thank you. 


ARROW PRESS 


“ Salesmanship in Print” 


Advertisement Composition 
Direct by Mail Printed Matter 
Booklets Catalogs 
House Organs 


326 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 
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fairs on the largest possible scale. 

We should prepare to carry 
American methods and American 
ideals to all parts of the world to 
build and to develop. This war is 
going to result in the world mov- 
ing forward in a few years as 
much as ordinarily would require 
centuries. Of this vast expansion 
of world effort and energy I pre- 
dict that the steel business will 
form the basis just as it has been 
the basis of our own _ national 
development in the past twenty- 
five years. 

The United States produced 
1,000,000 tons of steel in 1880; in 
1916 some 40,000,000 tons were 
produced. The 1917 production 
will probably be 45,000,000 tons. 

When the United States Steel 
Corporation was formed, fifteen 
years ago, the annual steel pro- 
duction of the country was only 
12,000,000 tons, and many believed 
we were then at the zenith of the 
steel business. 


FORESEES GREATER CO-OPERATION 
AMONG COMPETITORS 


My own belief is that we are 
just as far from the zenith to-day 
as we were in 1901. 

The salesman of the future 
will not be merely contented to 
triumph over his competitor. We 
are entering an era of co-opera- 
tion where we are beginning to 
see that the success ef any busi- 
ness does not consist in failure of 
its competitors. I understand 
that a year: after the Simmons 
Hardware Company opened its of- 
fices in Philadelphia, not only 
was its own business very much 
larger than it had anticipated, but 
the business of every other hard- 
ware firm in Philadelphia had in- 
creased. That is surely one of 
the romances which make _ the 
game of business plorious. 

The- super-salesman is a man 
true to the interests of his cus- 
tomer and whose supreme pur- 
pose is to quicken the imagina- 
tion of his customer and make 
the customer see the true virtues 
of the goods the salesman is sell- 
ing; the super-salesman foresees 
the needs of his customers and 
provides against those needs in 
full faith that the event will jus- 
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tify his foresight; the super- 
salesman puts his ideals above his 
profits, in full confidence that 
profits will surely accrue to fine 
ideals intelligently executed; the 
super-salesman places his all at 
the disposal of his country in its 
hour of need, and now looks for- 
ward eagerly to the coming of 
peace and the opening of the 
rreatest era of constructive effort 
and rapid development of civiliza- 
tion which mankind has ever 
known. 


Timken-Detroit Has Co- 
operative Store 


A co-operative grocery and provision 
store has been operated for some time 
by employees of the Timken-Detroit 
Axle Company, Detroit. A compara- 
tively small number of such enterprises 
are operated by concerns that are also 
large advertisers and consequently a 
brief description of the Timken-Detroit 
store and an estimate of its success may 
be of interest. 

The membership at the start was 200, 
each of whom paid a membership fee 
of $5 to supply working capital. “At 
present,’ says the “Timken Magazine,’ 
‘the membership numbers 316, all of 
whom are in the employ of the company 
and are married men, or have people 
dependent upon them. The membership 
fee has been reduced to $2.50 with the 
understanding that when the member- 
ship reaches 1,000, $2.50 will be re- 
nag 9 to each of the original 200 mem- 
eTS. 

The store handles staple groceries, 
hams, bacons, tobacco, fruit, etc. Most 
of the groceries are bought from local 
jobbers, but some canned goods have 
been secured direct from the canners 
and some farm produce direct from the 
growers. 

To offset the need for credit a system 
of coupon books has been introduced. 
The books are made up in $3 and $5 
values. A member can subscribe for a 
coupon book by signing his name to a 
slip which is attached to the book, 
and the money will be deducted from 
his pay. 

Goods are sold at cost, which repre- 
sents, it is said, between five and ten 
per cent above the purchase price, de- 
pending on the perishableness of the 
goods. 


Advertising ot 


To Manage 
Clothing Chain 


Adlerstein, 
Federal Advertising Agency, and more 


H. M. formerly with the 
recently advertising manager of Sams 
tag & Hilder Bros., New York, has be- 
come advertising manager of the Samuel 
Stores Inc., New York, operating a 
chain of credit clothing stores all over 
the country. 
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Fair List Prices x Fair Treatment aT 
=f Aan 


( HE Goodrich trade mark on Goodrich 
\) Black Safety Tread Tires is CERTI- 
. FICATION that they are the best 
fabric tires made, tested and found 
the best on the roads of our nation. 


It certifies millions of miles of wear and 
tear tests vouch for those matchless fabric 
tires—millions of miles of hard roughing it 
to try the souls of tires. 


It certifies that the UNIT MOLD, unbroken 
cure fabric construction, Goodrich always 
championed, has vindicated itself in the hard- 
est test put to tires—the Goodrich Test Car 
Fleet. 


Before Goodrich sells a tire to you, tires 
like it are belabored week after week 
through the Test Car System. 


Amidst the mountains of Yellowstone 
and Glacier Parks, in Dixieland, on the 
Pacific Coast, in the lake region of Min- 
nesota, around Kansas City, over New 
England hills, SIX fleets of Goodrich 
Test Cars grind out the best and 
worst in Goodrich Tires. 


The BEST, backed up by Goodrich Fair 
Treatment guarantee, you get in 
Goodrich Black Safety Treads you buy. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
Akron, Ohio 
Goodrich also makes the famous 


Silvertown Cord Tires, which won 
the 1916 Racing Championship 
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Why Some Paper Costs 
More Than You Pay For It 


We once knew an advertiser who 
seldom placed a paper order with- 
out shopping all over town. He 
thought he was saving money. 


Recently he placed his paper 
requirements in our hands. The 
other day we were able to suggest 
a catalogue paper that will save 
him more in a month than he 
would save in two years by the 
old shopping plan. 


Our business has been built up 
by rendering this kind of a service 
to advertisers, printers, publishers 
and mail order houses. There is 
a Bermingham and Seaman office 
in every advertising center, and 
in every office you will find paper 
experts who know paper. 


In buying paper, it isn’t so much 
what you pay per pound, as what 
you get for your money that 
counts. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 
Chicago New York 


Continental-Commercial Fifth Avenue Building 
Bank Building 200 Fifth Ave. 


St.Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Milwaukee _ Detroit 














Autocratic Sales 


Management 


Doesn’t Bring Best Results 


If Democracy Is Right in the Political World, Why Isn’t It the Best 
Principle in Handling Salesmen? 


By R. S. Vessey 


Chairman of :the Advisory Boards, United Agency, 


Inc., Chicago, Ex-Governor 


of South Dakota. 


i? in the government of the na- 
tions of the world autocracy is 
wrong, and this nation together 
with the other nations is willing to 
make these great sacrifices in its 
overthrow, why, then, is it not 
wrong in the business world? Or, 
to bring closer to home the ques- 
tions we are discussing to-day, 
why should there be in a sales 
organization anything but thor- 
ough democracy—a close relation 
between sales manager and the 
salesman? A sales manager is a 
general without subordinate offi- 
cers, hence he must come: in di- 
rect touch with each and every 
salesman under him; hence the 
closest relations are of necessity if 
he is to succeed in a large way. 
Every man must be made to feel 
that he has a personal friend in 
his superior—the sales manager. 
No fixed rule can be followed by 
a sales manager in dealings with 
his men, for no two men are just 
alike, and to better understand 
men you must come in close con- 
tact with them; to deal with them 
in mass must of necessity bring 
about a loss of efficient effort, 
which can be overcome by having 
a close personal knowledge of 
each man and through that knowl- 
edge you can get from his efforts 
the maximum of results. 

It’s the democracy of the French 
Army that makes it the supreme 
fighting force to-day. It’s the 
democratic spirit of General Joffre 
that makes him the greatest gen- 
eral of the age as well as the best 
beloved man of France. His con- 
fidence in and close relations with 
his men account for it. Although 
a man of sternness and of iron 
will, he is yet a man of tenderness 
and sympathy. 

Portion of address last week before 


the Detroit meeting of the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress. 


The following incident shows 
why every fighting Frenchman is 
a hero: 

Only recently, while in company 
with one of the head officers of 
the Scottish Nurses’ Organization, 
General Joffre met four bedrag- 
gled, worn-out French soldiers; 
they saluted and came forward to 
the general and his companion. 
The general turned to the lady 
and said: “Close your ‘eyes a mo- 
ment; now stretch forth your 
hand and touch one of these men 
and you will have your hand on a 
hero.” This shows how the great 
general by keeping in close rela- 
tionship with his men has made a 
hero out of every one of them. 
Hence there is no order from him 
that is not greeted with a response 
from his men, who are willing to 
do or die for their general. 

In a study of the great generals 
you will find in them the qualifi- 
cations needed in a sales manager. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH MEN 
BE CLOSE 


SHOULD 


A sales manager cannot be au- 
tocratic. He makes a mistake if 
he attempts to put himself on a 
higher plane than the men of his 
organization; while he is the 
leader, he must also be a part, 
for if there is to be team work 
done he must be a part of the 
team. What he needs to know is 
his men, and in order to do this 
he must fraternize with them and 
study them with the idea of bring- 
ing out their undeveloped abilities 
and getting their best efforts. 

This he cannot do unless there 
is the closest relationship between 
sales manager and salesmen. 

The need of the sales manager 
is loyal men, and to receive loyalty 
we ourselves must first give loy- 
alty. Like nearly everything else, 
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“we must give before we receive.” 
The sales manager has every op- 
portunity of showing his loyalty to 
his men, as he is the one man who 
stands for his men before the offi- 
cers of his company; if he proves 
his loyalty he has the right to ex- 
pect and will have the loyal sup- 
port of his men. 

There is no better rule for a 
sales manager than the “golden 
rule.” “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you.” 
This will bring the closest rela- 
tionship and with it loyalty and 
the best there is in a man, and 
when a sales manager has that he 
has won his men to him and his 
organization will prove of the 
greatest possible value to his com- 
pany as well as to himself. 

I have known sales managers 
who thought the higher above the 
salesmen they could appear, the 
loftier their attitude, the more au- 
tocratic their rule, the more results 
they got from their men. 

These men were more difficult 
to reach than the heads of large 
concerns. What the salesmen 
thought of such sales managers 
would not do to print, and the 
only reason they remained in the 
organization was for the dollars 
they were getting out of it. The 
above theory might work in the 
promotion of deals where the 
commission paid the salesmen was 
sufficiently attractive to hold the 
men in the organization, but for 
the building of a modern, up-to- 
date sales organization it is anti- 
quated, out of date and has its 
place with old-time business meth- 
ods of the Dark Ages, where every 
business transaction was. only 
measured by dollars. 

To-day we are standing and re- 
lying on business courtesy, hon- 
esty and justice; a dollar’s worth 
of goods for every dollar, and 
satisfaction guaranteed. These 
kinds of dealings make friends 
and loyal customers. These stand- 
ards of business must be inherent 
in the sales manager and he must 
be in such close touch with each 
and every salesman that he trans- 
mits to them these principles that 
make for permanent success in his 
organization, This cannot be done 
successfully in an autocratic man- 


ner by an autocratic sales mana- 
ger. To receive justice we must 
be just; to receive courtesy we 
must be courteous; to receive sat- 
isfaction we must give satisfac- 
tion. If you would have friends 
you must be friendly. If you 
want all these qualities in your 
salesmen in order that they may 
succeed, they must of necessity 
first be in you. “The stream can- 
not rise higher than its source.” 
Our work cannot overtop our 
ideals or our ambition. You, the 
sales manager, should be the ideal 
of your men. To fill such a place 
as you now occupy is the ambition 
of every live, wide-awake sales- 
man. Just as truly so as that the 
goal of every lawyer is to be a 
judge. 
SALES MANAGER WILL BE REFLECTED 
IN HIS MEN 


You all want salesmen imbued 
with the idea of winning friends. 
To do this they must be clothed 
with the garb of courtesy, polite- 
ness, kindness and_ generosity. 
This makes their customers feel 
a kindly interest in them. Their 
earnestness and enthusiasm se- 
cure for them recognition. These 
are the qualities that make them 
salesmen, and they should get 
the qualities from the sales man- 
ager, for every sales manager is 
sending out himself every day 
through his salesmen—his friend- 
liness, his integrity, his sense of 
fair dealing, his kind of justice, 
his earnestness, his square deal- 
ing, his enthusiasm. These with 
many other reflections are going 
daily to the trade through his 
salesmen and must reflect their 
chief. 

Setting a good example is not 
enough. It should be an attrac 
tive example, one that if you saw 
it in another it would attract you 
toward that person. 

All the qualities that should b: 
transmitted from the sales man 
ager to the salesmen cannot b« 
done by proxy, cannot be done in 
an autocratic way. Democracy 
must govern. Close personal con 
tact is the only way it can be don 
if one is to build permanently 
and for all time. 

To instill into every salesman 
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Every account in this Agency 
has come to us on the proper 
basis. That, we are confident, 
is one reason why our list of 
clients is permanent. 


Power, Alexander & Jenkins 


General Advertising 
Detroit 
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Why Worry About Engravings? 


Why not select an Engraving house with an es- 
tablished reputation for turning out work that 
requires practically no supervision on your part. 
Isn’t there worry enough in the advertising or print- 
ing business without deliberately adding to it by 
taking Engraving troubles on your shoulders? 


Pass your details and your problems up to us. You 
won’t need to worry and we don’t have to. We 
have the management, men and machinery to give 
you what you want, and we seldom fail to deliver 
when we promise. 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Old Independence Hall 
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Before you plan, buy space 
or write copy for that 


Motor Car or Accessory 
Advertising Campaign 
—read this book 


“Story of the Automobile” 


By H. L. BARBER, Economist and Financial Writer 
Author “Making Money Make Money,” etc. 


For Ready \Vho built the first automobile, how did it 
Reference ™") when did the business really start, 

what made it a success, how many automo- 
biles are being built, has the production reached the “satura- 
tion point,” is it a craze, how long will it last, is it a safe 
investment—these and a hundred other questions are 
answered in the “Story of the Automobile.” 


EDWARD G. WESTLAKE, one of the foremost Automo- 
bile Editors, contributed a chapter—another chapter is by 
the BUSINESS BOURSE of New York; the most authen 
tic data ever compiled—each and every chapter worth the 
price of the complete volume. 


You Need 250 pages, illustrated with Charts and Com 
This Book parative Tables; lists all makes of cars with 

prices; bound in Cloth, stamped in Gold, 
8vo; $1.50 at all leading booksellers. Trade supplied by 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago; Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York, and other leading book wholesalers. Ask your book 
seller, or mailed direct for $1.50—contains just the informa 
tion you have long wanted. 


A. J. MUNSON & CO., Publishers 
Dept. O. 2, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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must be made with one thought in 


mind: 

“Will that satisfy the customer ? 
Will it bring him as a loyal friend 
of the house? Will it bring him 
back again satisfied? Will it give 
him confidence in the house and in 
me?” 

These are the tests that the 
sales manager must first make be- 
iore he can hand them on to his 
salesmen and they must be that 
vart of him that he wishes re- 
lected each and every day through 
his salesmen and in order to do it 
he has to live with them and be a 
part of them if they are to re- 
fect him. No autocracy, but in- 
stead, a complete democracy, so 
that the sales manager can truth- 
fully say whenever you touch one 
of my men you touch a salesman 
and a gentleman as well. 


Djer-Kiss Advertised in Larger 
Space 


The Alfred H. Smith Company, of 
New York, importer of Djer-Kiss per- 
fumes and other products, has recently 
been using full pages in metropolitan 
dailies, which the company has not done 
before. The full pages in color in 
theater programmes are also being con- 
tinued. The new copy follows about 
the same style as that used in the past, 
except that the argument is somewhat 
more extended. 

Coming just at this time, the new 
Djer-Kiss “drive” has aroused much in- 
terest and comment in the trade. The 
burden which the Government’s war-tax 
hill proposes to lay upon the perfum- 
ers is so heavy that they state it will 
be all most of them can do to stay 
‘live at all, and an active merchandis- 
ing effort at such a time is, therefore, 
\l the more interesting. One of the 
most severe blows which is aimed at 
them is the contemplated increase in 
tie tax on alcohol from $2.10 a proof 
villon to $4.10—practically double. A 
samp tax. is also contemplated, the 
‘amps to be placed by the manufac- 
tirer, and not as in Canada by the 

aler at the moment the sale is made. 

ie latter method works no hardship 
the manufacturer or dealer, and is 

d to be readily accepted by the con- 
simer, but with the stamp tax paid by 

¢ manufacturer it is very difficult to 

ss it along, while to absorb it is de- 
cired to be almost out of the question 
view of present market conditions. 

a tax should also be placed on the 

portation of crude materials, the last 

aw will be added. The manufactur- 

z perfumers point out that many of, 

em will have to pay the corporation 

xes and all other business imposts 


ation of the p trade is the greats 


curtailment of ¢ i% usiness_ which 
said to have res m the 
omy wave” foster 


ment. Many wometn feel 

fume comes under the head of @ 

and have curtailed their usual buying 
during the past month or so. While 
it is believed that this is a temporary 
condition, and that confidence and free 
buying will soon return, in the mean- 
time the effect upon the market has 
been unfavorable. 


War May Stop Return Goods 
Privilege 

A heavy restriction on the return 
goods privilege in retail dry goods and 
department stores is likely to be an 
early result of war conditions. An ex- 
haustive investigation just completed by 
the Commercial Economy Board of the 
Council of National Defense has shown 
not only that the privilege is maintained 
at an enormous unnecessary cost, but 
that many of the stores themselves favor 
limiting it or eliminating it altogether. 

“In the stores from which the Com- 
mercial Economy Board has informa- 
tion,” it is stated, “the returned goods 
vary from 4 to 30 per cent of the sales. 
In one store, in which the average cost 
of delivery is 25 cents a package, 25 
yer cent of the goods sold are returned. 

here are very few of the large stores 
in which the returns are less than 12 
per cent and 15 per cent to 20 per cent 
is common. In a typical store an in- 
vestigation showed that the returns of 
merchandise, amounting to 20 per cent 
of the sales, involved an extra expense 
of $14,000 in the office, $20,000 in pack- 
ing and $16,000 in delivery, a total 
of $50,000 a year for these three de- 
partments alone.” 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has recently sought to induce all baking 
concerns to abolish the return privilege 
on bread. The curtailment of the re- 
turn and exchange privilege likewise 
has definite connection with the idea 
of Secretary of Commerce Redfield to 
persuade the consuming public to carry 


. packages home instead of demanding 


that the stores make delivery, and to 
accept packages unwrapped when wrap- 
pings are not absolutely essential for 
the protection of the goods. 


Raph Gihon Resigns 


Ralph Gihon, advertising manager of 
the Illinois Pure Aluminum Company, 
of Lemont, IIl., mantfacturer of ‘18- 
92” aluminum ware, has resigned. No 
announcement has been made of future 
connections. 


Oakland Account Goes to 
Erwin & Wasey 


The advertising account of the Oak- 
land Motor Car Company, of Pontiac, 
Mich., has been obtained by Erwin & 
Wasey, of Chicago. 





War Stimulates Wide Range of 


Industries 


A List of Some of Them That Will Feel the Effect of Demand 


By J. Rogers Flannery 


Pres., Flannery Bolt Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OST men are now agreed 


that times are going to be 
very prosperous, but not in every 
line of industry. It is unwise for 
us to spread the propaganda of 
“Business as usual during the 
war,” because our whole indus- 
trial trend will be deviated from 
the ordinary course of business 
of “peace times” to that group of 
industries which will furnish the 
necessary supplies to aggressively 
prosecute the war. 

It is rather difficult to name the 
industries that will not participate 
in the enormous volume of sup- 
plies necessary to prepare our 
country for war. Some industries 
will undoubtedly be adversely af- 
fected and they should prepare for 


the change that is bound to come 
just as soon as the American peo- 
ple awaken to the seriousness of 


the present war. When the in- 
come taxes begin appropriating 
the money heretofore spent on 
automobiles, new homes, luxuries, 
etc., and when lists of thousands 
of dead, wounded and missing 
relatives and friends appear in the 
daily papers, then the entire coun- 
try will eliminate everything in 
the way of luxuries and unneces- 
sary articles and will concentrate 
only on those things that will help 
to crush our enemies. 

Those industries which would 
be adversely affected should im- 
mediately make a close study of 
their conditions and of th oppor- 
tunities in other fields to which 
their plant could be adapted and 
should adjust themselves accord- 
ingly if it can be done profitably. 
_ But, did you ever stop to con- 
sider what it means to get this 
country in shape for a war of the 
type that is being fought across 
the seas to-day? Did you ever stop 

Portion of address before Detroit 
meeting of World’s Salesmanship Con- 
gress. 
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to consider what it means to 
clothe, to equip, to house and to 
feed one million, or perhaps sev- 
eral million, men? Did you ever 
itemize the many different articles 
that go to make up the equipment 
of the individual soldier? They 
will require uniforms, hats, shoes, 
shirts, socks and suits of under- 
wear by the millions. They must 
eat millions of pounds of meat, 
bread, vegetables and they must 
drink millions of pints of coffee 
or tea each day. 

I only mention these individual 
articles because our first thought 
of the equipment necessary for an 
army runs to rifles, machine guns, 
cartridges and shells. While the 
latter are, of course, enormous 
factors of great cost the other ar- 
ticles indicate the types of manu- 
facturing industries that are more 
or less concerned directly or in- 
directly in the manufacture of the 
supplies that will be necessary to 
put this country on a war basis. 


WHERE BUSINESS WILL BE BETTER 
THAN USUAL 


But it is not only the manufac- 
turers of these particular articles 
that will benefit by this business, 
but also the producers of the raw 
materials that go to make up these 
different articles. It will mean 
enormous business for the mines 
that produce the metals that mak« 
up the parts; it will tax the coa! 
companies to produce enough fue! 
to supply these thousands of man 
ufacturing plants; it will tax th 
railroads to transport the raw ma 
terials to the manufacturing plants 
and the finished materials to th 
points the Government designates 
Our shipyards must be double 
and redoubled and_ redouble: 
again in order to begin to tak 
care of the enormous output 0 
shipping tonnage that will be re 
quired. Clothing manufacturer 
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The Banner Gain 


In Automobile Display Advertising 


FIRST FIVE MONTHS 1917 


Zuo. CHICAGO PAP ER 
GAINS 48% 














! | 


URING the first five months of 1917, the Chicago 
EVENING AMERICAN carried 70% more automobile 
advertising than during the same period a year ago— 

the largest percentage of gain of any Chicago paper. 

The AMERICAN also scored the highest percentage of 
gain in automobile advertising during May—68.1%. 
; = percentage of gain for April and May, 1917, was 
1.6%. 


Automobile advertisers are finding out the value of 


| “Young Chicago’s Favorite Paper.” 


THE CHICAGO AMERICAN 


Eastern Office: Central Office: Pacific Coast Office: 
2 Columbus Circle, 406 Hearst Bldg., Call Bidg., 
New York City. Chicago. San Francisco. 
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will be kept busy supplying the 
materials that will be required to 
clothe the men who will soon be 
called to service. 

This enormous production of 
manufacturing plants of the types 
that will be required will mean in- 
creased business for the manufac- 
turers who will furnish the ma- 
chinery and repair parts, etc., to 
keep these plants manufacturing 
war materials going at full tilt for 
the Government. It is estimated 
that twenty-five per cent of the 
industries of this country depend 
upon the requirements of the rail- 
roads for their output. Cars, 
locomotives, rails, bridges, etc., 
must be furnished in enormous 
quantities to permit the railroads 
to handle this capacity traffic. As 
a matter of fact, the only thing 
required to-day of the people of 
this country, so far as business is 
concerned, is to keep their heads, 
to prepare for the enormous busi- 
ness that will come to them and to 
make a thorough, scientific study 
of their particular business and 
ascertain how it is adapted to any 
of the needs of the Government. 

We have been told that, while 
we are going to furnish credits to 
some of our allied nations out of 
the seven-billion-dollar bond issue 
that has just been passed by Con- 
gress, practically all of this money, 
whether spent by this Government 
or by the allied nations, will be 
for American products. This not 
only points to almost limitless 
business for American producers, 
but also establishes a credit which 
is Satisfactory to every man. 
Therefore, the future looks bright 
for all those industries which can 
be used in “war preparations” and 
those whose business can be 
adapted directly or indirectly to 
this type of business. 


Light on the Retail Hardware 
Dealer 

The demand for nationally advertised 
goods in the hardware field is steadily 
increasing, according to 302 hardware 
dealers who were queried recently by 
the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion. Two hundred and one other deal- 
ers felt that the demand was not in- 
creasing, 33 felt that it was decreas 
ing, and 24 “‘didn’t know.” The Hard- 
ware Agsociation asked the question as 


one of a long list included in a ques- 
tionnaire sent to some six or seven 
hundred dealers. According to figures 
supplied by those who responded, the 
average dealer spends one and one-half 
per cent a year on advertising, and his 
cost of doing business is 16.95 per cent. 
The average stock of 986 dealers who 
responded to a separate inquiry is 
$12,937.85, and the average annual sales 
are $36, 573. 43. The average number of 
annual capital-turns (not stock turn- 
over) is thus almost three. One-half 
the dealers own their own store-build- 
ings; and they have been in business 
an average of fifteen years. 

Credit sales are apparently decreas- 
ing, according to the tabulated results 
of this questionnaire. Three hundred 
thirty-four men so reported, as against 
162 whose credit business is increasing, 
and 192 who find no change in condi- 
tions. More dealers buy from two job- 
bers than from one or three, the num- 
bers being: two jobbers, 308; three job- 
bers, 282; one jobber, 87. The dealers 
learn what prices they ought to pay for 
their stock either by comparing prices, 
as 139 do; by reading the trade papers, 
as 102 do; or by consulting their own 
price record, as do 44. The power of 
mail-order competition is evidenced in 
the fact that eighty per cent of these 
dealers study the mail-order catalogues. 
Asked whether their jobbers help them 
meet this competition, 445 dealers said 
“No,’”? and 128 “Yes.” The forms of 
this assistance from the jobbers range 
from special goods and goods specifi 
cally designed to compete with popular 
mail-order items, to “advice.” 

The question, “How are community 
demands changing?” brought some in 
teresting results. One hundred and 
eleven dealers opine that the public de 
mands better goods, 17 think better 
service is wanted, 14 think greater vari 
ety is required, and only 11 notice the 
wish for better prices. The advent of 
the automobile has reacted on the com 
munity by increasing trade, according to 
193 men; by taking trade to the larger 
cities, as 35 think; and by reducing 
buggy and harness sales, as 11 believe 
Asked what the consumer is most in 
terested in, 167 dealers respond, Price 
136 give Quality first place, and 83 be 
lieve Service is most desired. 


New York Flag Law Amended 


The New York statute forbidding th: 
use of the United States flag for adver 
tising purposes, which was reprinted i: 
Printers’ Ink for March 29, 1917, 
page 90, has been amended by ea 
the following paragraph: 

“This subdivision shall not app! 
; to a certificate, diploma, wa: 
rant, or commission of appointment t 
office, ornamental picture, article 0 
jewelry, stationery for use in privat 
correspondence, or newspaper or peri 
odical, on any of which shall be printed 
painted or placed, said flag, standard 
color, shield or ensign disconnected an 
apart from any advertisement.” 

The amended act also extends to th 
shield of the United States the prote 
tion formerly given to the flag. 
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1,926,805 


The Foreign Born 
Population of New 


York City 


The foreign born population of this great metro- 
politan center is very large. 


These people work and live in settlements. They 
live frugally, as a rule, and are surprisingly pro- 
gressive. 


This population has a distinct influence on 
local retail trade conditions in the sections that they 
dominate. 


Poster Advertising in New York City reaches 
these classes. 


The rich colors, the brief message, the illustration 
of your product many times its actual size sells your 
product to these people. 


We have gathered interesting data in this field, 
and shall be glad to furnish details to advertisers 
contemplating Poster Advertising in New York 
City. 


Van Beuren & New York Billposting Co. 


515 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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C'ome and See Us 


if you're dissatisfied with your printing 

















WE can give you a list of 
satisfied customers who will 
be pleased to tell you about 
the SERVICE we render; the 
QUALITY of our production 
and the unusual facilities for 
prompt deliveries that com- 
prise association with the 


Charles Francis Press 


(HALF MILLION DOLLAR PLANT) 


domiciled in that modern 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING, 
461 to 487 Eighth Ave., New York City 
occupying over 54,000 square 
feet of space filled with the 
latest improved equipment for 


COLOR PRINTING, 
CATALOGS and 
PUBLICATIONS. 





TELEPHONE 3210 GREELEY 








By all means correct the situation— 


Come and See Us 



































Overlively Merchandising Work 
Brings Charge of Unfair 
Competition 


Case of Complaint Against the Fleischmann Company May Act as Cau- 
tion to Manufacturers—Victor’s License Agreement Under Fire 


Special Washington Correspondence 

a ews limitations will be placed, 

seemingly, upon the mer- 
chandising work of national ad- 
vertisers if the Federal Trade 
Commission should decide to set 
its face definitely against certain 
familiar trade practices which it 
has lately called in question. Sam- 
pling, demonstration work, “free 
deals” and other business-building 
expedients may all be subject to 
revision if that body is really in 
earnest in the intimations that it 
has lately conveyed to several 
prominent advertisers. 

The insinuation that various de- 
vices of a merchandising charac- 
ter—long in use in one form or 
another by numerous manufactur- 
ers—in reality constitute unfair 
methods of competition has taken 
the form of “complaints” issued by 
the Trade Commission against 
some four or five well-known ad- 
vertisers. A “complaint” is, in 
effect, an order to “show cause” 
why an order should not be ‘issued 
requiring the discontinuance of the 
practice complained of. 

The serving of notice by the 
Trade Commission in the case of 
the advertisers recently specified 
does not indicate by any means 
that these firms will be publicly 
proclaimed as guilty of unfair 
competition. On the contrary, 
PRINTERS’ INK has confidential in- 
formation to the effect that in 
some of the cases negotiations are 
in progress looking to the volun- 
tary discontinuance of the prac- 
tices complained of. However, for 
the great body of advertisers there 
remains the significance that the 
[rade Commission is apparently 
frowning upon forms of merchan- 
lising work in which numerous 
idvertisers have indulged, inno- 
cent of any intent to overstep the 
sounds of fair competition. 


Most interesting are the issues 
raised by the Trade Commission 
in its complaint against the 
Fleischmann Company, of Cincin- 
nati, compressed yeast manutac- 
turer. The manufacturer in 
question is charged, for one thing, 
with “free deals” to the extent 
that yeast has been given to cus- 
tomers and to competitors’ cus- 
tomers and prospective customers 


“in quantities larger,” as the Trade 


Commission puts it, 
quired under the particular cir- 
cumstances for proper sample or 
demonstration purposes.” 
Gratuities and entertainment, 
utilized by a manufacturer as a 
means of cultivating customers or 
prospective customers, will have 
to be handled with care if there 
be accepted as a general expres- 
sion of federal disapproval the 
strictures in the case of the 
Fleischmann Company. As a re- 
sult of its preliminary investiga- 
tion, the Trade Commission com- 
plained that the Cincinnati manu- 
facturer was giving gratuities such 
as money, liquor, cigars, meals, 
etc., to employees of users of yeast 
in order to induce such employees 
to use their influence with their 
employers in favor of the pur- 
chase of the Fleischmann product. 
Even more significant, in some 
respects, is the indictment which 
the Trade Commission has, in ef- 
fect, returned against the Fleisch- 
mann Company because of the 
methods used by its field men to 
win over the customers of trade 
rivals, The mere “following and 
trailing” of the delivery and sales 
agents of competitors with the ob- 
ject of ' ‘hindering and embarras- 
sing” them seems to have been 
sufficient to provoke the condem- 
nation of the commission. Equally 
to the point are the reflections cast 
upon the methods alleged to have 
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been employed by Fleischmann 
representatives in order to re- 
move from the scenes of their 
operations the “trial samples” of 
competitors. They have also en- 
deavored to substitute their own 
yeast for rival products in the 
hands of customers or prospect- 
ive customers; and have offered 
to purchase, in order to get 
it out of the way, sample yeast 
placed ‘by competitors with the 
object of inducing a trial of the 
product thus advertised. 

Evidence has been multiplying 
of late that the Federal Trade 
Commission is prone to regard 
with suspicion the expedient 
whereby a manufacturer as a 
means of promoting the sale of 
his identified product enters the 
same field in the guise of an os- 
tensibly independent concern sup- 
posedly but not really competitive 
in its operations. In the present 
instance, objection is made to the 
Fleischmann Company’s concealed 
control of and affiliation with the 
Bakers & Consumers Compressed 
That this com- 


Yeast Company. 
pany advertised as an “independ- 
ent” when in reality it was the 
means of allowing the Fleisch- 
mann Company, in effect, to re- 
tain trade which it was in danger 
of losing or to benefit by trade 


which the Fleischmann interest 
could not obtain under its own 
name, is the burden of the com- 
plaint. 

Repeatedly the Trade Commis- 
sion has ruled that there is noth- 
ing in the Clayton Act nor the 
Trade Commissivn Act that re- 
stricts the right of a manufac- 
turer to choose his own customers 
and to make exclusive agency ar- 
rangements. This must not be 
taken to mean, however, as the 
Fleischmann complaint shows, 
that there can be special arrange- 
ments that will operate to lessen 
competition. The procedure spe- 
cifically complained of in the case 
of the Cincinnati firm involves the 
making of contracts of sale where- 
in prices were fixed or discounts 
or rebates allowed on the under- 
standing that purchasers should 
not deal in the goods of competi- 
tors. 

This same objection on the part 
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of the Commission to anything in 
the nature of business compacts 
that will enable a favored manu- 
facturer to sew up a market ap- 
pears to be the chief inspiration 
of a “complaint” ‘which has recent- 
ly been laid against the Victor 
Talking Machine Company. This 
action was perhaps to be expected 
in the light of the decision handed 
down this year by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court in the Victor-Straus 
case. 

Primarily, the demand of the 
Federal Commission is that the 
Victor company shall show cause 
why it should not be made to 
abandon its plan of disposing of 
goods under “license agreement,” 
as a somewhat similar demand 
was recently made upon the A. B. 
Dick Company. In the case of 
the Victor company there has been 
no attempt to prescribe what sup- 
plies or accessories should be used 
in connection with instruments 
sold under the “license agreement” 
and so the Trade Commission 
bases its fault-finding upon the “li- 
cense contract” whereby the Vic- 
tor company has exercised a cer- 
tain amount of control over its 
channels of distribution. 

That the fixing of prices and 
discounts on the condition that 
purchasers shall not use or deal 
in the merchandise and supplies of 
competitors tends to create a 
monopoly is, as has been said, a 
general deduction on the part of 
the Trade Commission, and in the 
instance now receiving attention 
such a conclusion is drawn with 
respect to trade in the talking 
machine, sound record and needle 
industries. This raising of a ques- 
tion as to the legality of the com- 
pany’s plan of distribution is par- 
ticularly interesting because in the 
case of Victor goods “exclusive 
agency” and “sole agency,” as the 
terms are usually used, are not 
synonymous. That is to say, the 
great majority of the 7,000 dealers 
through whom Victor goods reach 
the public, sell “Victor goods ex- 
clusively,” but few, if any of 
them, are sole agents in the sense 
that they have been granted right: 
of representation to the exclusion 
of all other retailers or distribu- 
tors in the territory involved. 
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Printing that 
measures up to 
expectations 


You know the thrill of expectancy with 
which you look forward to the delivery 
of a printing job. 


You have carefully planned every de- 
tail—you have seen the finished pro- 
duct in your mind. Now you are face 
to face with reality. 


Saturday Night Press, through its or- 
ganization of picked men, delivers 
printing of the sort that fulfills your 
expectations. 


Technical knowledge of the art of good 
printing is here, backed by ample facili- 
ties and long experience in both sales 
and advertising work. 


Perhaps this is why we are so unusually 
successful in satisfying the firms who 
buy from us. 


SATURDAY NIGHT PRESS 


INCORPORATED 
ONE-FIFTY-FOUR FORT STREET WEST 
DETROIT . : MICHIGAN 





Interesting Incidents from the 
Career of Thomas Balmer 


Including the Story of How He Induced the Glidden Varnish Company 
to First Advertise Jap-a-lac 


HE sudden death of Thomas 

Balmer, while visiting his 
daughter in Connecticut, on June 
13, marks the passing of a man 
who for years played a leading 
role in advertising affairs, and 
who is responsible in no small 
measure for the rapid strides 
made by advertising in the late 
nineties. For the past three years 
Mr. Balmer has been retired, but 
during his career as advertising 
manager for various advertising 
mediums, he was instrumental in 
starting many manufacturers on 
the highway to 
advertising for- 
tune. 

It is said of 
“1h. B: @3 Rts 
old business as- 
sociates chose 
to call him, that 
the bigger the 
man he was 
selling the more 
at home he felt, 
and his power 
to impress his 
convictions on 
others was his 
most dominant 
trait. Onemorn- 
ing he called on 
F. H. Glidden, 
of the Glidden 
Varnish Com- 
pany, all primed 
for a heart-to- 
heart talk. He 
felt that the 
company was 
losing money by not advertising 
its Jap-a-lac in a big way. But Mr. 
Glidden felt that his time was too 
valuable to be taken up by adver- 
tising men. “Why,” he said to 
Mr. Balmer, “ ‘Jap-a-lac’ isn’t even 
the tail to the dog in our busi- 
ness.” And for all Mr. Balmer’s 
assurance he couldn’t get an in- 
terview ; the best he could do was 
to get Mr. Glidden’s permission to 
talk to the “young man who 


THE LATE THOMAS BALMER 


looked after that end of the 
business.” 

The “young man who looked 
after that end of the business’ 
happened to be Herbert Ashbrook. 
who afterwards became a directo 
in the company. At a dinner 
given in honor of Mr. Balmer’s 
return from abroad in 1910, Mr 
Ashbrook was one of the speakers 
and he took occasion to refer to 
these advertising talks with Mr 
Balmer. “I talked with Mr 
Balmer a few times,” said Mr 
Ashbrook, “but I did not give him 
much of my 
time because | 
did not realiz 
what a. big 
thing advertis 
ing really was 
I remembe: 
particularly th 
case of one 0 
his customers 
coming to se 
me, who had 
been using his 
paper with, I be 
lieve some two 
inch ads. I was 
not very enthu 
siastic about it 
principally, | 
suppose, becaus: 
I did not know 
much about hi 
paper and _ had 
not much tim 
to study it. Bu 
I decided | 
would not in 
crease my business, or that I wa 
not particularly interested in co1 
tinuing in the Delineator. So th 
next morning two cards were se! 
in to my office, one being the car 
for one of his representatives, an 
the other his own. 

“Mr. Balmer asked me if 
would sit still about an hour, an 
I told him I would. He bega 
to talk. When he went out o 
there he had an order for $18,00' 
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‘THE NATIONAL 


STOCKMANt FARMER 


\Ve are able to prove that the readers of this paper are the big, pro- 
rressive, money making and money spending “key farmers” of Ohio, 
ennsylvania and West Virginia. 


[heir farms are larger, better stocked and better farmed than the 
iverage, and the farmers on this list are living on a higher scale than 
heir less progressive neighbors: 

Government figures Our farmers 


Average Farm area 92.3 156.15 
Average under cultivation *92 
Average cattle owned 13 
Avetage work animals: .... .0.6.<66000 3 5 
Average farm valuation $3,627.39 $12,341.85 


*In West Virginia the cultivated area is 77 acres, due to the special 
type of farming by which large numbers of steers are fed on the blue 
grass pastures. 


Significant Facts For Advertisers 
Our readers own 3,500,000 of the 5,000,000 hogs owned in this territory. 
(heir receipts from chickens alone last year were $23,693,800. 
Corn brought in our territory last year $181,373,000. 
Wheat brought last year $83,968,000. 


Of the 11,840,000 bushels of buckwheat raised in the United States last 


year our territory sold 4,775,000 bushels for $5,232,000. Pretty nice for 
a minor crop. . 


Our readers also had big hay, oats and potato crops last year. 


Some Things They Own 


‘ur readers own 6,500 tractors and expect to buy 12,000 more this season. 

hey have over 1,300 auto trucks and say they will buy 5,200 more this year. 
5,500 own 68,900 silos. 

hey own 48,100 autos and expect to buy 32,500 more this year. 

+,000 have good water systems and 18,500 more are in the market. 


Ve have many more interesting facts to lay before the advertiser about the great 
arket among the readers of the National Stockman and Farmer, ‘‘The World’s 

(reatest Farm Paper.’’ More will appear from time to time, but we shall be de- 
ghted to give you advance information. 


letter gets careful attention in our office. 


The National Stockman and Farmer 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The farm home of Geo. D. Mann, near Rossville, 
Ill., to which The Gazette has been a weekly 
visitor by order of the owner for many years. 


TheBreeder’s Gazette 


CARRIED MORE ADVERTISING IN 1916 
THAN ANY OTHER FARM PAPER. 


REGULAR MAILINGS OF THE GAZETTE FOR 
1917 HAVE BEEN AS FOLLOWS: 


Less mailed to advertisers and 
agencies, agricultural colleges, 
exchanges, etc _ 2,558 

Total net paid 94,766 


Sample copies not included in this state- 
ment. We have no “inside” or special 
rates for either subscriptions or advertis- 
ing. No premiums, only the general excel- 
lence of The Gazette itself is offered to 
induce renewals, yet out of a total of 43,382 
orders received during the last six months 
of 1916, 30,061, or 69.3 percent, were renew- 
als, and 10,000 orders were in our office not 
entered on our books Jan. 1, 1917. 

We only count as renewals such orders 
as reach us within two months or less of 
date of expiration. Our records show that 
96,811 copies of our issue of May 31 were 
mailed to paid subscribers. 

Advertising 70c. a line, flat. For further 
particulars please address 


THE BREEDERS GAZETTE 


Establshed Uti” The Farmer's Greatest Paper™ /ubistedlery Iorsdap 
Sanders Publishing Co. $42 South Dearborn St 
CHICAGO. U.S.A 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representative, 
111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representative, 
381 Fourth Ave., 

New York City. 


| worth of advertising. That shows 
; what Mr. Balmer did to me then; 

yet I owe Mr. Balmer the 
| deepest debt of gratitude that | 
|ever owed to any man in my life 
| outside of Mr. Glidden himself.’ 
| It gave Mr. Balmer consider 
|able pleasure later to see the Jap- 
|a-lac business grow to a point 
| where $600,000 a year was in 
| vested in advertising, and not long 
| after he had the pleasure of talk 
|ing not only to the president but 
| the entire board of directors, and 
ithe following year it was a mil- 
|lion. “It then became my turn,” 
|said Mr. Balmer at the same din- 
|ner, “and I took considerable sat 

isfaction in being able to tell the 

president that the tail was wag 
|ging the dog, for the business on 
|the advertised specialty far ex- 
|ceeded the total of the other 
| business.” 


MUNSINGWEAR BALMER’S IDEA 


Among the other manufacturers 
who have gone on record as ow- 
ing a large part of their success 
to Mr. Balmer is the Northwest- 
ern Knitting Company, of Minne 
apolis. In a letter dated April 29, 
/ 1910, W. B. Morris of that com 
pany wrote Mr. Balmer as fol- 
lows: “A large part of the 
remarkable success of the North- 
western Knitting Company is the 
result of following your sugges- 
tions and counsel. Munsingwear 
—known and sold everywhere in 
the United States—is a national 
product, a child of your imagina 
tion. You fired our ambition 
and pointed the way and our 
indebtedness can never be ade- 
quately acknowledged.” 

A great measure of the achieve 
ments of Mr. Balmer in creating 
new advertisers, not only for his 
|own publication, but for advertis- 
| ing generally, was due to his abil 
lity to see his prospect’s problem 
from a lofty viewpoint. It has 
been said of him that he could 
present the merits of a proposi- 
}tion which he was backing in 
|a manner that made everything 
competitive for the time, at least, 
dwarf into insignificance. The ef 
fect of his solicitation has been 
ably described in a letter written 
to John Lee Mahin, by Wm. C. 
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free, of the Free Sewing Ma- 
thine Company, following a visit 
irom Mr. Balmer. Mr. Free’s 
etter follows: 

“You left too early. The ses- 
sion with your friend Balmer was 
. hot one. His warmth rapidly 
srew to a fever heat and soon 
ifter was ablaze. Our vice-presi- 
lent caught fire at nine o'clock 
ind a conflagration followed. 

“Tt is now broad daylight and 

still see stars. There are sewing 
nachines in the air and the whole 
miverse is aglow. The cyclone 
‘ame unawares and our theories 
vere not propped. Those old- 
‘ashioned methods are a mass of 
debris. 

“Rut river got wide of her 
course. Old conservatism fell 
from her ancient foundation and 
a voice from the clouds, in no un- 
mistakable tones, said, ‘ye shall be 
born again.’ 

“That man is a bird; while 
others run, he soars. If his fol- 
low-up system is equal to the ad- 
vance movement, we might as 
well surrender now. Johnson has 
the borrowing fever. Tinsman is 
delirious at the future profits, 
while I am sitting on the strong 
box marveling at the sweeping re- 
sults of the red hot enthusiasm 
delivered by a man who believes 
what he says.” 

Like most successful sellers of 
advertising, Tom Balmer had his 
hobbies—the most outstanding of 
which was the necessity to use 
large space. With him the use of 
large space was a religion, al- 
though in later years he modified 
his attitude considerably. On one 
occasion he even went so far as 
io admit that the use of big 
pace, unless backed by staying 
»ower, was to be condemned. “So 
n advertising,” he said, “though 
was one of the foremost among 
ou to advocate strong starts and 
‘ccasional strong spurts, I hope 
ve will soon put a stop to the 
1erciless forcing of weak, un- 
rained and unprepared adver- 
isers to such spurts—splurges— 
vith double spreads and four- 
age inserts. If the advisors will 
iake such advertisers take and 
ivide up what they are going to 
pend for a year, fix the pace and 





Don’t Spend 
the Summer in 


Your Dug-Out 


To drop your British advertis- 
ing entirely is false economy, to 
keep it in full blast may be out of 
the question. The solution is, ob- 
viously, concentration. 


“PUNCH,” appealing exclusive- 
ly to the cultured classes, offers 
you the cream of the circulations 
of all the best papers whatever 
their political complexions. 


At a single cost you can keep 
together the most valuable part 
of your clientele, ready to extend 
your operations to go “over the 
top” with a rush when the Au- 
tumn offensive opens. 


My advice in these advertise- 
ments is backed by over 40 years’ 
experience. I firmly believe that 
given such a medium as 
“PUNCH”—world-wide in its in- 
fluence with the well-to-do—con- 
centration upon that medium, 
continuity in its use, and the em- 
ployment therein of dominant 
spaces would abundantly profit 
every advertiser of high-class 
goods or service. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, ‘‘Punch” 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E."C. 4., England 
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maintain it throughout, we would 
certainly find a far larger per- 
centage of them staying in the 
race.’ 

Still another hobby of Mr. Bal- 
mer’s was his views on the rela- 
tions of agency and publishers, a 
hobby which culminated in his 
bringing out, in conjunction with 
C. Raymond, what has since 
been known as the Ladies’ Home 
Journal contract. This contract 
makes it obligatory for the agent 
to retain the publisher’s full com- 
mission and give rebates to no 
one. 

But Mr. Balmer’s most perma- 
nent contribution to advertising 
was undoubtedly his influence on 
the younger advertising men who 
either worked with him, or were 
in some way subjected to his in- 
fluence. “Every man who had 
ever worked under Mr. Balmer’s 
direction,” said Wm. H. Rankin, 
who was associated with Mr. Bal- 
mer while the latter was in charge 
of advertising sales for the Street 
Railways Advertising Company, 

“increased his value from 100 to 
500 per cent in earning capacity.” 
Barrett Andrews, formerly vice- 
president of Vogue, is another 
Balmer protege. William H. 
Black was another. 

Many years ago he heard Rob- 
ert Frothingham, then on the ad- 
vertising staff of Life, speak at 
one of the early meetings of the 
Quoin Club. He was so much 
impressed with the reasons Mr. 
Frothingham advanced in behalf 
of the new organization that at 
its close he complimented the 
speaker and pledged his support 
to the club. It was through his 
good offices that Mr. Frothingham 
became advertising manager of 
Everybody's, a position he held 
for ten years. 

In the spring of 1902 Walter Mc- 
Millan, now Eastern advertising 
manager of the Butterick publica- 
tions, but at that time in the em- 
ploy of the Armour Packing Co., 
Kansas City, at $10 a week, read in 
a local newspaper the report of an 
address delivered by Mr. Balmer 
the previous evening before the 
Kansas City Advertising Club. 
What Mr. Balmer said about ad- 
vertising made such a deep im- 


INK 


pression upon him that he spent 
nearly the entire day trying to get 
in touch with him at his hotel in 
order that he might ask Mr. Bal- 
mer’s advice about taking up ad- 
vertising as a career. He was not 
able to see him until a few min- 
utes before his train pulled out 
for Chicago. He explained to Mr. 
Balmer his desire and asked him 
how he could prepare himself to 
enter the business. 

The latter questioned the young 
man as to his educational advan- 
tages, his habits, and his ambi- 
tions; told him of the difficulties 
in the way for achieving success, 
and finally said that the best 
thing he could do if he was de- 
termined to become an advertising 
man was to. study carefully 
Printers’ INK, as it contained the 
most reliable information upon 
the subject available. Mr. Balmer 
gave him two or three copies he 
had in his grip. These young Mc- 
Millan literally devoured that 
night before he went to sleep. 
Later he secured through Mr. 
Balmer’s aid a complete set of 
bound volumes of Printers’ INK. 
For the next three months he 
studied their pages with feverish 
interest and in August went to 
work in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Kansas City Journal. 
Two years later Mr. Balmer en- 
gaged him as an assistant in the 
advertising department of the 
Butterick company. 

Soon after McMillan 


began 
work he secured a $37,000 con- 


tract for the Butterick Trio. 
After Mr. Balmer had been with 
the Street Railways Advertising 
Company three years he brought 
Mr. McMillan to that organiza- 
tion, where he remained two 
years. The Butterick Company 
re-engaged him, and from 1910 he 
has continued in its service and 
is now the head of its Eastern 
Department. Mr. McMillan frank- 
ly admits that he owes much of 
his success to the advice given 
him by Mr. Balmer and to the 
information he had obtained from 
PrinTERS’ INK. 

“There is not a man in the 
advertising field to-day who has 
been in close contact with Mr. 
Balmer,” said F. H. Ralsten sev- 
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It’s because their 
Turkish Blend 
is BALANCED 


Balanced — that is what 
makes Fatima’s blend mean 
comfort to you, even though 
you may smoke more often 
than usual. 


The milder tobaccos in 
this Turkish blend are so 
well balanced with the 
richef, fuller-flavored 
leaves as to entirely off-set 
all “undue heaviness” — 
the cause of over-richness 
in so many other cigarettes. 


And this very blending 
which makes l'atimas so 
comfortable (and therefore 
so sensible) is also just 
what imparts that unusually 
good Fatima taste. 


But even so, you alone 
can decide whether or not 
you like Fatimas. That’s 
easy to settle—try them. 


Liggelle Myors Tobacco Cx. 


FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 
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Are all covered 
Every Week Day by 


The Local Daily Newspapers 


Who had the millions line up for conscription? 
The Local Daily Newspapers 

Who put over the Liberty Loan? 
The Local Daily Newspapers 

Who are preparing the public mind for what is to happen? 
The Local Daily Newspapers 


They may be “only a scrap of white paper and a drop of 
ink” but they are today the greatest power in the world to 


move the minds and hearts of men. 
Advertisers with a message will find it profitable to 


realize the truth of this. 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18, 732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 33,104 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250.000 


TAUNTON, MASS. Bazerre 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A. B.C. 


Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT, "Oth Gian 
Daily Circulation 32,2 
Population 150,000, with, suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19, 414 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (gvening) 
Daily Circulation over 9, 500—2c copy 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 
MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 


Daily Circulation 55386 
Population 37,265, ‘with suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 9,534 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 


AUGUSTA, ME., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 10, 068 net paid 
Population 13,211, with suburbs 75,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 21,247 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,00: 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation i0, 184° net A. B. C. 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,00: 


MANCHESTER, N. H. UNION an’! 
Daily Circulation 25, 000 — 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,00 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEI 
Daily Circulation 5,192 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,00: 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 13,227 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,00 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Sanda"4. 


Daily Circulation 20,949 net paid 

Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,00 
NEWSPAPERS her 
its hom: 


EACH OF THE 
named is a power in 
community. 
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al years ago, “who is not better 

rough the influence and through 
ie force, through the benefit and 
‘rough the help that Mr. Balmer 

is been to him personally.” 

Although he did not take up 
«.lvertising work as a business un- 

| he was in his forty-fifth year, 

r. Balmer’s natural ability as a 
«,lesman, and his long experience 
: sales work (he was a tobacco 
silesman in his earlier life) soon 
on for him quick recognition. 
llis first position of importance 
yas as Western manager for the 
(urtis publications, which at that 
tme had no Western office. Mr. 
l'almer sold Mr. Curtis on the 
idea of establishing one, and was 
iis manager from 1892 to 1900. 
Hiis next position was first as 
Western manager, and then ad- 
vertising manager for the But- 
tcrick publications. During the 
period he was with the Butterick 
Trio he increased the advertising 
patronage from $570,000 to $1,- 
(40,000. When he left the com- 
pany he was given a $2,400 fare- 
well dinner and was presented a 
Tiffany loving cup of solid silver 
costing $1,700. 

It was during his Butterick 
connection that he began to take 
an active interest in developing 
young men, and teaching them the 
advertising business. It: was not 
unusual for him to engage fifteen 
or twenty college men at one 
time, in the hope of finding two 
or three who could grow with 
the publications. A few years 
later he went with Barron G. 
Collier, who had conceived the 
idea of consolidating street-car 
advertising and selling it through 
me clearing house. He went 
abroad and upon his return in 
1910 a testimonial dinner was 
tendered him in Chicago, and 150 
o: the most prominent advertisers 
aid advertising men in the coun- 
try attended. His last position 
Was as advertising director of the 
li oman’s World. 

At the time of his death he 
Wis sixty-nine years of age. 
fe and four children survive 
hm. One of these is Edwin Bal- 
ner the writer, and another is 
| lius Balmer, Western manager 
ir People’s Home Journal. 





Ina Garden 
Your Eye 
Finds One Flower 


This seems fairer than all the rest: So 
in the selection of cities in New Eng- 
land one stands out and is admired by 
man’s eyes and that is 


Portland 


Maine’s fairest city 
Maine’s largest city 
Maine’s greatest city 
In Portland every afternoon all eyes 


turn to the one afternoon daily news- 
paper, the 


Evening 
Express 


Portland’s finest daily 
Portland’s fairest daily 
Portland’s greatest daily 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 








Day and 
Night 
The Work 
Goes On 


Bridgeport 


Connecticut 


The City of Splendid Activity! 
Large per capita results for adver- 
tisers 


The Post and Telegram 


are the 


instruments or, perhaps a better 
word, the machine by which the 
crop is gathered. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Boston New York Chicago 
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PRrinTERS’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


PrinTeRS’ INK PusiisHinG COMPANY 
Publishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 
City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins, The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 
Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 
Jackson Blvd., J. C. Asptey, Manager. 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Marnews, Manager. 
Detroit Office: 709 Free Press Bldg., Kirk 
Tay.Lor, Manager. Telephone Cherry 3262. 
Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 
Koun, Manager. 
St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 
London Office: 16 Regent Street, S.W., G. W. 
Kertt_e, Manager. 
Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra, 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 
Advertising rates: Page, $75; half page, $37.50; 
quarter page, $18.75; one inch, $5.60. Classified 
40 cents a line—net. Minimum order $2.00. 
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shrewd 
business men re- 

a Chance gard the present 

for Old as a_ favorable 
Trade Names time to gain the 
rights to valuable old trade names 
that have never been properly 
pushed. There are a good many 
such in this country. Belonging 
to products of real merit and 
owned by concerns that have al- 
ways been fair in their trade re- 
lations, these names have acquired 
much good will. 

But for one reason or another 
the owners of these trade-marks 
have never made the most of 
them. In some cases they lacked 
the capital. In others they did 
not have the vision to see the 
sales possibilities that advertising 
would open up for their products. 
As a result, the selling field that 
these brands might have , pene- 
trated has scarcely been scratched. 

Obviously the situation offers 
a prime opportunity to a company 


Opening Up Many 


that has the means and the en 
terprise to exploit these neglecte: 
trade-marks in accordance witl 
the most progressive selling meth 
ods. Evidently a few manufac 
turers have not been slow to rec 
ognize this. There are uncon 
firmed rumors afloat that severa 
old names and businesses are nov 
changing hands. The report i 
that leading companies, which i 
the last few prosperous year 
have acquired a large surplus, ar: 
now investing their extra fund; 
in old brands that need only ad 
vertising to make them immense 
ly successful. 

In discussing this point, Auto- 
mobile Topics recently said: 

“In one instance negotiations 
are under way which, if consum- 
mated, would result in the trans- 
fer of one of the best of trade 
names. In the estimation of many 
people the next big avenue to 
profits will come from the acqui- 
sition of marks that are already 
well established, but which, under 
more aggressive administration 
and an abundance of capital, may 
be made to yield larger returns 
than is now possible.” 

Of course, it should be clearly 
understood that a trade name can- 
not be bought by itself. It is a 
principle of law that a_trade- 
mark cannot be transferred or 
assigned without a transfer of the 
business or at least that depart- 
ment of the business with which 
it has been associated. The good 
will of the business has to go 
along with the mark. 

What the du Pont powder pe 
ple are doing is a typical case 
of how the purchases are being 
made. They have been steadily 
anchoring part of their surplus in 
outside industries, and in doing 
so they have shown a shrew! 
partiality for lines where adve 
tising will almost surely guara' 
tee handsome profits on the i: 
vestment. Their acquirement « 
an interest in the Columb: 
Graphophone Company is but 0: » 
illustration of the policy they a: 
pursuing. While ‘the Columb: 
has by no means been neglecte: 
the du Pont compariy undoubted 
sees in it an opportunity for ev« 
greater promotion than it has ha 
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Thus it is that several hereto- 
fore conservatively merchandised, 
cd brands may at last get a 
ciance to show how much more 
p ofitable they will be when more 
a gressively marketed. 


Finding the The | “just _ be- 
Vew Product ¥°"@” in business 


is those uses for 
or the New your product 


Use which are not yet 
dscovered, but which are there 
just the same. Advertising has 
been found in many instances one 
o’ the quickest ways for nosing 
out these new markets. For in- 
stance, The E. T. Burrowes Com- 
pany, of Portland, Me., has six 
factories, three of which are de- 
voted solely to window and door 
screens. It also insures its plant 
working full time twelve months 
in the year by making billiard and 
pool tables, folding card tables, 
smokers’ stands and humidors, and 
children’s toy furniture. 

Along this latter line last year 
it made and advertised in a small 
way an open-sided, knock-down 
playhouse for children, with a 
khaki roof and railings all around, 
to be entered by a little paled gate. 
This is its “Kiddie-Villa.” It sold 
a good many of these, but it be- 
gan to get calls from the trade 
and from purchasers for the iden- 
tical edifice screened. Perhaps the 
paralysis scare, or a consumma- 
tion of the “swat-the-fly” move- 
ment was responsible for this. 

At any rate, here was the pub- 
lic holding up the glass for the 
manufacturer to see _ himself. 
This concern was originally, and 
is primarily, a screen house. And 
vt here it was overlooking a good 
bet, conceived and executed right 
in its own family, for extending 

» use of its screens through an 

tirely new channel—enhancing 
other than interfering in any way 

th the original idea. Consider, 

», the educational and screen- 

‘opaganda value of this, liter- 

!y a toy model, for future years. 

“t it is a propaganda of a pres- 

t market value, producing a 

een profit. 

The company made up a thou- 
s.id of these “villas” as an experi- 

1:nt in preparation for the pres- 


ent season. By February its orders 
were 5,000, and to-day a total of 
11,000 “Kiddie Villas,” as things 
are going, will probably not cover 
the expected demand. 

It is advertising the playhouse 
in the furniture and toy trade 
press, as well as in general. con- 
sumer and class papers, with some 
full pages. 

Such fillers of sales valleys as 
the “Kiddie-Villa” are profitable 
when found. And it is interesting 
to note that those houses which 
want them bad enough manage to 
find them. 


What Value Printers’ INK 
Have Per has received a 
letter from a 

Capita 


manufacturer in 
Figures? which he pro- 
pounds this query: “Here is a 
dealer in a town of 1,500 people, 
who is selling $1.85 worth of 
our goods to every inhabitant, 
while here in our own store in 
a city of half a million population, 
we are selling but twelve cents 
per capita. How do you account 
for it?” 

Offhand, it might seem as 
though the small-town dealer were 
a better salesman, a more clever 
merchandiser or a more efficient 
advertiser. As a matter of fact, 
none of these things may be true. 
Figures showing the per capita 
consumption of a product in va- 
rious communities are usually in- 
teresting and are sometimes sug- 
gestive, but taken in themselves 
they mean nothing. To explain 
anything they must be considered 
in connection with other figures. 
For example, the degree of pros- 
perity prevailing in the two places 
would have to be compared. It is 
likely that the city store had to 
meet more competition and greater 
selling resistance than the other 
store encountered. Furthermore, 
a comparison of the population of 
the two communities is misleading. 
The country store may draw from 
a trade territory with a population 
several times that of its own town. 
Judging the efficiency of a dealer 
on per capita sales or deciding the 
advertising or selling policy on the 
same basis, is a dangerous foun- 
dation to work on unless all fac- 
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tors have been taken into con- 
sideration. 

The per capita sales of nearly 
all well-known products vary 
widely in different localities, and 
often there is no apparent reason 
for the discrepancy. Advertising 
will induce a few people in a com- 
munity to buy a product, and 
then all of a sudden the article 
attains a vogue. Everybody buys 
it because his neighbors did. Thus 
the dealer will have a “run” on a 
product, even though there was 
nothing about his merchandising 
especially, to justify the increased 
sale. For instance, the advertise- 
ment of a paint manufacturer is 
the means of a farmer giving his 
buildings a fresh coat of paint. 
This often suggests the idea .to 
his neighbors and soon the “paint- 
ing-up” habit spreads like a con- 
tagion. Advertising started the de- 
mand; human nature did the rest. 

Numerous factors, such as 


these, enter all selling equations 
and so complicate per capita con- 
sumption figures that the business 


executive cannot greatly rely on 
them for guidance. 


The statement 
made by public 
Libraries ji rarians that 
Need only twenty per 
Advertising cent of the in- 
habitants of the average American 
city make any use of the public 
library calls for attention. An 
added forty per cent, it is esti- 
mated, ought to be availing them- 
selves of the opportunities that 
libraries afford. Why they are 
not doing so and how to overcome 
the obstacles in their path are 
among the chief problems library 
authorities are trying to solve. 
Printers’ INK has a double 
purpose in presenting the subject 
to its readers: it believes that a 
considerable number of them may 
be neglecting sources of library 
information that would be of real 
help to them, and that it rests with 
advertising men to help solve the 
librarians’ problem of reaching a 
larger audience. 
A surprisingly large number of 
men in business think of the 
library only as a clearing-house 


Public 


INK 


for popular fiction. They don: 
know that it may be made a work 
ing annex to their own organizz 
tion and that a trained corps o 
workers are at their disposal to 
direct them to the informatio. 
they want. 

George B. Utley, secretary ci 
the American Library Associatio: , 
told the Public Library Adverti 
ing and Publishing Conferenc., 
held in Chicago recently, that in 
the Civics Room of the Chicago 
Public Library information on a 
most any public topic under the 
sun may be secured. This sort of 
assistance is a function rendered 
by many libraries the country ove;, 
and yet there are comparatively 
few men who know about it. And 
this is only one of the numerous 
helps which libraries offer. They 
may prove to be mines of infor- 
mation in making an exhaustive 
study of some phase of business 
development or of a technical fea- 
ture you want to know more 
about. They will tell the address 
of a business firm in Los Angeles; 
the freight rate to Mélbourne; the 
number of tons of cements manu- 
factured last year. They contain 
municipal research bureaus and 
extensive collections of catalogues. 

It would pay almost any man to 
investigate the public library in his 
town. 

How can libraries be made 
known—advertised—to a wider 
audience? By the same means 
that commercial enterprises have 
adopted. The Kansas City library 
is among those which have proved 
this to be true. Classified adver- 
tisements in the newspapers, di- 
rected to various interests, have 
been very successful. The libra- 
rian in Kansas City also recom- 
mends window displays and post- 
ers. The librarian of the Chicag: 
Public Library sees nothing ur 
reasonable in the use of electric 
signs and motion-picture adve: 
tising. 

The need of advertising tl! 
libraries is now present. T! 
libraries need it in order to i 
crease their usefulness; and 
large portion of the public nee: 
it, in order that they may lea: 
how to get acquainted with wh 
the libraries have to offer ther 
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European Advertising 
Distribution 
and Selling 


E desire to announce to American 

advertisers that in addition to our 
equipment as a complete service agency 
—the largest in continental Europe—we 
are the exclusive representatives for the 
sale of space in the United States and 
Canada for the most influential group of 
newspapers and magazines published in 
continental Europe. 


American manufacturers desirous of securing selling 
and advertising facts pertaining to distributing and 
marketing conditions in any city or town in France, 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland and the Scandi- 
navian countries, etc., will find this organization 
headquarters for such information. 


Our representatives in the United States are Collin 
Armstrong, Inc., 1463 Broadway, New York City, and 
in Canada, Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., Lumsden 
Bldg., Toronto. All data, including rates and copies of 
European publications, are on file at either of these offices. 


Correspondence in any known language. 
any guag 


Société Européenne de Publicité 


French Ltd. Co. Capital 5,000,000 Francs. 


prerang the amalgamated advertising agencies of 


John F. Jones—M. & P. Mery—C. O. Communay. 
10 Rue de la Victoire, 


Cable address—Sepublicit—Paris. 


Paris, France. 
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PRINTED SALESMEN 


as your pilot, starts at full 
speed, runs clear of the 
rocks and snags and carries 
your business craft in safety 


to the port of prosperity. 


Established more than fifty years. The 
largest high grade printers in the world 


Che Lakeside Press 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


UAL 


Supremacy 


The Billboard covering the 
theatrical field regularly prints 
more lines of paid advertising 
than any three other papers in 


its class. 


The 
Billboard 


Member A. B. C. 


Circulation Exceeding 


40,000 copies 


New York Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago 


AAA 


| 





Asks Canadian Gov- 
ernment to Pay Agenc: 
Commissions 


Canadian Press Association Favor: 
Payment of Full Card Rates fo 
Government Advertising — Ask: 
That Government Reimburs: 
Agencies for Services Rendere:| 
—Wants Advertising Placed Di- 


rect 


HE Canadian Government wii! 

be requested to place its ad 
vertising direct with the publish 
ers, according to a_ resolution 
adopted by the Canadian Pres; 
Association last week. The a: 
sociation was unanimous in adopt 
ing the resolution recommending 
that all government advertising 


| should be placed with the publish- 


ers at card rates and that the 
agencies be re-imbursed for their 
work by the government. It was 
the sense of the meeting that the 
government should not utterly 
disregard the service the agencies 
could render in the preparation 
of this advertising, but that the 
agency handling the work should 
be paid by the government and 
not by the publishers. J. Ross 
Robertson, of the Toronto Tele 
gram, proposed an amendment to 
this resolution to the effect that 
the government should place its 
advertising direct with the pub 
lishers and that the association’s 
manager notify the King’s Printer 
of the Dominion and the Provin 
cial Governments and the adver 
tising agencies to this effect. This 
amendment was unanimously car 
ried. 

The convention was the larges 
ever held in the fifty-nine year 
of the association’s existenc« 
Through all the sessions ther 
was apparent a spirit of “get to 
gether” and “get something done. 
The newsprint situation came wu) 
for discussion, proposed postal 
rate changes and the suggeste: 
elimination of trade and class 
publications from membership in 
the association. The last name 
proposal was finally laid on thi 
table for future consideration. 

The advertising committee re 
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j orted that the Dominion Govern- 
1ient has conducted nine display 
.dvertising campaigns during the 
j ast year at a total cost of almost 
£300,000. Three Provincial Gov- 
crnments have conducted adver- 
t sing campaigns during the year 
znd at least two other Provincial 


(,overnment are likely to com- | 
rience in the near future the use | 
cf educational advertising. Grati- | 
{cation was expressed at the fact | 
tiat since the beginning of the | 
yar seventeen advertising cam- | 


jaigns have been undertaken by 


tie Dominion Government and | 
ten advertising campaigns have | 


been put on by Provincial Gov- 
ernments. The committee stated 
that there is indisputable evi- 


dence of the success of almost | 


every one of these twenty-seven | 
campaigns. 

Officers for the coming year 
were elected as follows: presi- | 
dent, Woods, 


liott, Kingston Whig; vice-presi- 


dents, representing each of the | 
six territorial divisions — British | 


Columbia and Yukon division, R. 
Sutherland, Nelson’ News; Al- 
berta division, M. R. Jennings, 
Edmonton Journal; Saskatchewan 
division, W. G. Gates, Moose Jaw 
News; Manitoba division, E. H. 
Macklin, Winnipeg Free Press; 
Ontario and Quebec division, W. 
k. Davies, Thamesville Herald; 
Maritime Provinces division, J. 
k. Burnett, Charlottetown Guard- 


iam; treasurer, Geo. E. Scroggie, | 


Toronto Mail and Empire. 


McFaul Becomes Advertising 
Manager 


A. J. McFaul, formerly Western man- | 


ager of O’Mara & Ormsbee, with offices 
in Chicago, has been appointed adver- 
t sing director of the St. Paul Dispatch- 
lioneer Press and the Farmers’ Dis- 
fitch. Mr. McFaul was at one time 


aivertising manager of the retail store | 


ci Marshall Field & Company. 


Henry C. Cooper With Rich- 
mond Agency 


Henry C. 
cated with the Freeman Advertising 
gency, Inc., of Richmond, Va. He 
has been in agency work in St. Louis 
end Cleveland. 





Calgary | 
Ilerald; past president, J. G. EI- | 











Cooper has become asso- | 


INK 


& 
Opportunity 


E_ have splendid 
W opening for adver- 

tising man_ with 
general agency experience. 
One with experience in 
the promotion of specula- 
tive enterprises preferred. 
Must be especially strong 
on writing follow-up sales 
letters. Give references, 
previous experience and 
salary expected, Address 


The Byram Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











Copy Man 
Wanted 


I want a copy man with 
ability and capacity. 

He must be experienced 
and able to prove worth by 
record. 

He will have to be a con- 
vincing writer, an originator 
of ideas and dominant dis- 
play. 

Unlimited opportunity with 
middle west agency. 

Send samples and _ state 
your price. Sell yourself. 

“G. R.,” Box 313, c/o 
Printers’ Ink. 
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“The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HERE is one human instinct 
which is as changeless as the 
sea and as strong as the impulse 
of the tides—the love of seeing 
one’s own face in a picture; and 
especially a picture printed, pub- 
lished and _ scattered broadcast 
where others beside the admiring 
owner may gaze upon one’s coun- 
tenance. Whoever was known to 
look at a “group photograph” in 
which he was one of the sufferers 
without at once seeking out his 
own face? Who, for that matter, 
was ever able to resist the lure of 
the special-edition man (in the 
small towns) or the publisher of 
the souvenir annual (in the cities), 
who puts your picture and a short 
biographical sketch into his pages 
for the modest sum of $10, or 
as much more as he can get? 
This psychological fact may be 
applied with good effect by the 
sales manager desirous of cre- 
ating extra enthusiasm among his 
men. A salesman will work hard, 
of course, for:a cash bonus or 
for a prize; he will work for 
the pleasure of seeing his name 
at the top of a list of “best sell- 
ers”; but when you add to these 
inducements the publication of 
his picture in a sales bulletin, you 
add the final fillip of inspiration 
which sets him breaking records. 
* 


The H. K. Mulford laboratories 
employ an interesting variation of 
this idea in stimulating the energy 
of their men. Each month the 
eleven salesmen showing the high- 
est percentages are made the sub- 
ject of a clever and good-natured 
group cartoon and a copy is 
mailed to every member of the 
selling force. One month, for 
example, the eleven “high scorers” 
are shown as Easter lilies, being 
liberally sprinkled with pep, gin- 
ger and other desirable qualities 
from a watering-pot in the hands 
of one of their number. The 
caption under the picture reads 
“Good Seed! Good Soil! Good 
Gardeners ! 


We must Have a 
104 


Good Harvest!” Another mont, 
the stars of the occasion are rep 
resented as schoolboys (probabl 
with shining morning faces) re 
ceiving instruction from th 
brightest star of all. In ever, 
case the names of the men in 
cluded and their respective stand 
ings in “points” are given on a 
signboard somewhere in the back 
ground of the picture. And, nai 
urally, any man whose face ha 
once appeared among “those pres- 
ent” will strain every nerve to 
keep his physiognomy in_ the 
group every month henceforth 


and forever; while the list of 

eleven men is long enough so that 

almost any salesman will feel that 

he is good enough to climb to 

at least tenth place from the top. 
. * 


Business men are watching with 
interest the changing attitude of 
the government officials toward 
accepting the advice and assist- 
ance of men outside the charmed 
circle of political life in which, 
heretofore, all wisdom about na- 
tional affairs has presumably re- 
sided. It is not unlikely that the 
work of the Council of National 
Defence has had a healthful influ- 
ence in making official Washing- 
ton realize that the plain business 
man knows something, and can 
occasionally give advice worth 
hearing. 

A London journalist who 
dropped in to see the Schoolmas- 
ter the other day related dn in- 
cident showing how the attitude 
of the English bureaucrats under- 
went the same sort of change be- 
fore the war had been long in 
progress. At the beginning of 
hostilities a group of men prom 
inent in the great cotton-spinning 
industry held a conference in re 
gard to the situation, and sent a 
delegation up to London with a 
proposal that the government c 
operate in forming a pool to bu 
the entire cotton crop of th 
United States for three years. Th 
officials had not yet learned thei 
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j-sson, and impatiently rejected 
tie suggestion, sending the manu- 
iicturers back home to wait until 


ieir advice was asked. “And,” 


said this journalist, who is in a 


sition to know, “if the cotton 
en’s idea had been adopted, the 
It was 
irt of the American cotton crop, 
aking into Germany through 
‘utral countries, which has kept 
.eir ammunition factories going, 
nce cotton is one of the vital 
‘oducts in the manufacture of 
iunitions. Moreover, buying the 
hole crop would have saved all 


Zguns 4 
/ Y 6) 
the long ne aations hasten the 3 


United States th est of FU 
roman NG eS 


contraband c 
which cen s assumed aw 


very — a7 It is n 
impossible that the Bhory of th 
incident may have had-a_ salutary 
effect in bringing about greater 
respect for the ideas of business 
men, such as certainly exists in 
England to-day. 
* * 


A friend of the Schoolmaster’s, 
a shrewd user of newspaper space, 
has this to say about “position” in 
a recent letter: 





|Population 67,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. 


The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 


winners. A Dry Town doing Big Business. People have money to spend. 


Srockton Daily Enterprise 


Daily Edition exceeds 15,000. 12 to 32 pages 


Flat Commercial rate 40 cts. per inch 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


Carries many want advertisements. 
Leading general advertisers use it 


Bert 














Position Wanted 


Sales Promotion 
or Advertising 


Have just completed two years 
of special merchandising work, 
Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania. 
Previous experience: Four years with 
two large, well-known advertising agen- 
~ copy and business management 
——- followed by one year as 
es Promotion Department Manager 
i a client of last agency through their 
recommendation. Single, 29 years old. 
Eastern manufacturer preferred. 


“P. E. E.”” Box 312, care of Printers’ Ink 








“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 


\t PAPER CLIPS 


The Clip That Grips. Send for 
mple. Compare the grip, 
neat, packing, etc., with any 
Pat. Dec. other clip. Yo ou will order the 
12,1916 “CLIMAX.” Note these prices: 

F.0.B. BUFFALO 

Packed Packed 

10,000 to the box 1,000 to the box 
per 1,000 per 1,000 


500,000 


Buffalo Aeumuatiie Mfg. Co. 
457 Washington Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















MAKING-LETTERS-PAY- SYSTEM 


1200 CORPORATIONS USE IT TO MAKE 
THEIR LETTERS PAY. 
ASK FOR DETAILS 


220 West 42nd Street 


IT DOES. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Popular Mechanics Magazine 
is for sale on more news stands 
in the United States and Can- 
ada than any other Magazine 


Total News Stands - - 39,818 
Popular Mechanics sold by, 34,859 














VV PE le 
TINK 


| Twi, 
Leg 


- os Per Thousand 


5000 4-Page Folders 33%” x 6%” 
page, beautifully lithographed in 
one color $20.00 
The same in two colors 


Specially Designed Cover 
Page and Copy Help Free 


JustWerre HATFIELD 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


GUMMED LABELS 


FOR Yor Fareed Vast 

and CxpUsec Shifrin 

—{7 by pening i me ad ptt rt -4 

ona yt Fi your business card. 

poapewd GUMMED FD LARELS IN PERFOOATED BOLLS 
eo ape pedi oP mapph! | « nae i nm the 

sisal fa Ta cot tone abel Buy your guano’ lobule of 

epecialious, 


label 
Send for full particulars and catalogue 


McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
H. H, BLACK, Pres. 
83 Bennett St, Bradford, Pa. 


EP 
GLAIG cane 


HANDY 
SAVES YOU DOLLARS 10% 











“Anyone who has seen the r 
quests for position made by a 
vertising agencies to newspape s 
can’t help but gather the impre 
sion that they think the positic 
an advertisement occupies on 
page has a lot to do with its pul - 
ing power. 

“Yet I wonder how many ager- 
cies realize that position is 
much in their hands as in tho 
of the newspapers? 

“You know that some newsp: 
pers build from the bottom. 
others from the top of the pag:. 
Take a half-page ad for exampl:. 
Build it eight columns wide by 
half a page deep, and the new.- 
paper that builds from the bottom 
can’t help but use it as a base on 
which are dumped all the smaller 
ads that go on the same page. 

“Of course, for the paper that 
builds from the top it is just the 
thing. 

“Here’s the idea: Next time 
you have a half-page, get it up two 
ways—four full columns for the 
paper that builds from the bottom 
and eight half-columns for those 
that build from the top. 

“A little more trouble—but sce 
what position you get, even with- 
out requesting it.” 

* ok Ok 

What should we do with a type 
of manufacturer that came to the 
attention of the Schoolmaster not 
long ago? In lean times he had 
curtailed his advertising on the 
ground that it was desirable to 
play safe on expenses. In a re- 
cent fat time he curtailed his ad- 
vertising because he didn’t want 
to encourage more orders than lie 
could fill, An acquaintance said 
to him: “Apparently the only tinie 
when you feel justified in carry- 
ing out your programme continu- 
ously and consistently is when 
business is neither good nor poor, 
and then you have plenty of tine 
to debate whether or not adverti:- 
ing is really worth while.” 

* ok 


A northwestern advertiser 
sending out to other advertisers 
question asking for an outline « 
what can be done to “educate r: 
tail dealers.” General questio:’s 
like this do not usually accompli: 
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hat is expected. There is no way 
cf easily answering such a ques- 

on, for anyone who is doing suc- 

sssful work with dealers could 

isily write a small book about it 
cad then not exhaust the subject. 
‘he best way to get information 

a big subjects like this is to ask 
« few pointed questions: “Do you 
ive prizes for window trims?” 
‘What is your system of inform- 
ing the clerks?” etc. That is the 
iiterviewer’s method. His lead- 
iig, pointed questions start the in- 
terviewed off on trains of thought, 
vhereas a general question, such 
as “Tell me the story of your life 
aad en would not yield 
niuch. 


Appointed City Publicity 
Commissioner 


Lieut. C. L. Armstrong of the 67th 
Western Scots of Canada, recently in- 
valided home, has been appointed In- 
dustrial and Publicity Commissioner for 
Victoria, B. C., to succeed Herbert 
Cuthbert. The latter has been appointed 
secretary of the newly organized Pacific 
Coast Tourist Association, with head- 
quarters at Seattle. 

Before the war Lieut. Armstrong was 
in agency work in the West and had 
been on the staff of the Boston Herald. 


l 
Assistant to C. M. Lemperly 


G. W. Jaap, who has been connected 
with the advertising department of the 


Chalmers Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
has been appointed assistant to 
Lemperly, advertising manager of the 
Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland. 
rg appointment will become effective 
July Ist. 


keerhen. 
ADVCRTIVING CO. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST ORGAN: 
IZATION IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Oklahoma 


Largest Circulation of Any German 
Catholic Weekly —38,700 


ST. JOSEPHS-BLATT 
SAINT BENEDICT, OREGON 


F»unded 1888—Reaches Rural and City 
Population all over the Union 











“1600 Business Books” 


Lie over 2,100 books, directories, maps 
and periodicals covering every line 
commerce. Gives publishers’ names 
and prices. (1917 edition) 223 pages, 
cloth. $1.50 Postpaid. 


THE WILSON CO. 
White Plains New York 











German Families are Large 


and large families are large consumers. 
Think 7 a) quantity of goods consumed 
by the 133,000 or more German families 
that you reach by Lyep with us. Bate, 
35c. flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


‘ LINCOLN, NEB. ™ 

















GUMMED LABELS 


The next time you need labels—no matter what 
kind—vrite us on your letter head and we will 
send you samples FREE. We have the largest 
exclusive gummed label plant in the world and 
we can really save you money. No orderis too 
large—none too small. Million lots a specialty. 


FENTON LABEL COMPANY 
9th and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Booklets and 
Catalogs Many of America’s 


prominent adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies 
and others requiring high 
grade composition or print- 
ing, use the 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
EIGHTH AVENUE, 33rd to 34th Sts., NEW YORK CITY 




















Follow the lead of the World’s 
greatest adver- 
tisers— 


POPULARIZE 
YOUR TRADE 
MARK 


Send illustration for 
quotations— 


Our booklet, Success- 
ful Advertising Ideas 
eTFREE 


The Old King Cole Wie 
Papier Mache Co. we reproduce this 





Canton, O. familiar Trade Mark 
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Classified Advertisements 





HELP WANTED 


Wanted: Woman of ability for high 
grade sales proposition calling on bank- 
ers and investment dealers in New York 
suburbs. Write for personal interview. 
Box 575, care Printers’ Ink. 


wanted by agency. Experience necessary. 
RAUH & ROSENTHAL 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Man of executive ability, knowledge 
general advertising, under 40. e- 
quired by special service concern. Good 
opportunity advancement. Write full 
particulars including salary. Box 584, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER—Young man raised on 
farm, with some experience in sales de- 
partment of firm selling to farmers, 
preferably also with newspaper training, 
who can write the kind of advertising 
which appeals to country people. Must 
have $2,500 to invest in 8% stock of 
rapidly growing concern and not expect 
more than this sum as first year’s sal- 
ary. Give full particulars in first let- 
ter. Address Box 570, care Printers Ink. 


Ramsay Needs An Assistant 


I need an assistant here. A young man 
familiar with details of ordering cuts, 
illustrations, printing} taking complete 
charge of mailings of direct mail cam- 
paigns. Copywriting secondary to abil- 
ity “to get things done.” Frankly the 
present salary is nothing fancy but the 
opportunity is, I believe, quite attract- 
ive. Give reasons why you are the man 
for the job in your application. Robert 
E, Ramsay, Adv. Mgr., Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, ms Ee 


WANTED 


A Real man thoroughly experienced in 
the mail order hog and cattle remedy 
line. Must be competent to add hog 
and cattle remedy line to present mail 
order poultry supply and remedy busi- 
ness National Reputation. This is a 
job for a big man—one who has already 
succeeded in this line. To such is of- 
fered a salary of $5000 to start, and a 
share of the profits of the new line. Ad- 
dress with full particulars, Box 573, P.I. 














We have a position in our Sales Promo- 
tion Department for a man (over 30 
years if single) who has had some prac- 
tical experience having to do with trade 
and newspaper advertising—direct-by- 
mail circularizing and handling the office 
details of imprinting, multigraphing and 
multi-color presswork 


In letter of application give complete de- 
tails of your experience, salary received, 
samples of work and recent photograph 
(which will be returned if postage is 
enclosed) and reference as to character 
and ability. General Manager, Pitts- 
burg Water Heater Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Advertising. Plan and Layout Ma: 
Must be a thorough merchandiser. Giy 
full details, age, experience, salary, et 
Answer in absolute confidence. This 
a permanent position for the right part 
Box 583, care Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—An expert follow-up ma, 
not particularly a technical man * 
who can get results in a card office ha 
ing a large number of names. Staic 
salary wanted, also references. Addre 
Weil Bros. & Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


MANAGING EDITOR — Establish: 
New York trade publication wants reu, 
live, up-to-date merchandising editor a1 
executive seeking permanent connec- 
tion. Attractive opportunity for tho 
oughly competent and desirable party. 
Full particulars required, including sil 
ary. Special, Box 569, care Printers’ In 


Opportunity for 
Advertising Woman 


This advertisement is addressed exclu- 
sively to young women in the Advertis 

ing Business in New York City. We 
say “New York” because we are going 
to have a representative in that city 








* soon, to interview applicants. 


We have an excellent opening for an 
Agency Copywriter for our Montreal 
Office. We want a young lady who has 
had experience, either in Agency work, 
or something closely akin to it. 


The principal requirement is ability to 
make striking layouts, and write sound, 
selling “‘copy” for newspaper advertise 
ments, 

We prefer a woman between 25 and 35 
years of age. Send along with your ap- 
plication a few specimen ads that have 
actually appeared in the newspapers. 
Box 574, care Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PRINTERS’ INK; Sets or Single; Sell or Rent 
S & M Inc. 450—4th Ave., N.Y. 
Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 


by the E. I. S. Motion Picture Corp, 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 


| ¢ a Sheet Posts RI. 














td: ts. Barnes Co, 


Christmas and Summer Novelty Bu 





ness for Sale. Man who started had t» 
drop out: other owners too busy in ov 
line to give business proper attentio 
Present line of novelties small, but goo: 
sellers. Have plans for several good 
new items. Will sell stock, list of gi 
shops, cost records and manufacturi: 
cr ig for cost value of_ stoc! 
1500. Box 568, care Printers’ Ink. 
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} r+ Sale: Two Curved Cutting Off Cyl- 

i: lers, one nearly new; also One Plate 

Saving Machine. All in first class 

, der. Belt drive. Daily Local News 
mpany, West Chester, Pa. 


OMEIKE’S PRESS’- CLIPPING 

BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 

w York City, sends newspaper clip- 
) igs on any subject in which you may 

interested. Most reliable bureau. 
‘rite for circular and terms. 








Authoritative Rate-Book of 


CANADA’S 


n wspapers, magazines, farm, trade and 
important publications, _ posters, 
eet-cars, distributing, etc.—also thou- 
ids of statistics indicating market pos- 
ilities—LYDIATT’S BOOK,  pub- 
hed annually, 350 p., pocket size, $2. 
Not an agency directory.) 
A. Lydiatt, 53 Yonge St., Toronto. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


tist— up-to-date—versatile—man of 
deas—experienced handler of men— 
ints managership magazine, newspaper 
advertising. Box 585, care Printers’ 


NK. 


sa- =O DOD 





! 








For use during next three months you 
an buy the intelligence of a young 
ivertising and sales man of general 
usiness power. Minimum _ order, 
$1000. Box 566, care Printers’ Ink. 





\ young man (26) with special adver- 
icing and business training, wants a 
sition as copy writer or assistant to 
dvertising manager. Box 581, care 
’rinters’ Ink, 





tenographer - Secretary — Capable 
young lady (24) initiative and executive 
ability, 7 yrs. pub. and ad. experience, 
1ow employed, desires position with live 
use presenting opportunities. Box 576. 





e e 
Printing Man 
ecutive, broad experience, practical 
rinter, layout man, exp. buyer stock, 
lates, etc., wants position with agency 
high-class shop. 40 yrs. of age. Box 
1, Printers’ Ink. 








MAN of 30 (married) who 

has had a broad experience in 
advertising and merchandising 
and is at present Gen. Mgr. of 
the Agricultural Implement Com- 
pany by which he is employed, 
is looking for a new connection. 


The reason for the desire to 
change will be satisfactorily ex- 
plained to anyone interested. Ex- 
perience in handling dealers and 
jobbers and in direct work to the 
consumer. 


Box 572, care Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising and Sales Manager. Ag- 
gressive, resourceful executive, with 
selling instinct, practical experience, 
splendid record. A well-seasoned man. 
Box 565, care Printers’ Ink. 





SMALL TOWN PREFERRED. Now 
employed in executive position in New 
York. Salary $50 a week. Age 30. 
Change desired. Ten years’ advertising 
and sales experience. Good manager. 
Reliable, energetic, capable. Box 567, 
care Printers’ Ink. 





Auditor—Accountant—Sub. Mgr. 
Specialist in publication accounting; ex- 
perienced executive, systematizer and or- 
ganizer; long experience in commercial 
and_ public accounting. Possess keen, 
flexible, analytical mind. Age 34. Box 579. 


A Specialist in Direct Mail Advertising 
Who can organize your mail advertising 
department, can write letters and sales 
literature that will bring in orders, 
create good will, win the co-operation of 
your dealers and help your salesmen to 
increase sales, seeks broader oppor- 
tunity. Road and office experience; 
executive ability and sound business 
judgment; understands selling, adver- 
tising, marketing and office system; 32, 
married, $4,000 to start. Box 578. P. I. 








Sales and Publicity Manager or Assist- 
ant desired by a man with long essential 
experience in service selling and confi- 
dence building. Has a keen sense of 
the obligations of policy, the refine- 
ments and human element in modern 
business. Would make reliable right 
hand to a Concern Head whose both 
hands are full. Fine acquaintance and 
connections. Salary not less than 
$5,000, or salary and interest arrange- 
oy Address Box 577, care Printers’ 
Ink. 


Advertising Manager 


A manufacturer, or other wholesale 
concern, requiring an Advertising Man- 
ager, can be put in touch with a man 
of most exceptional qualifications, by 
communicating with us. It will place 
you under no expense nor obligation 
whatever. 

If you hold, or seek, supremacy in 
your field, this man should be your 
logical choice. He possesses a fine char- 
acter and great ability—and can furnish 
you indisputable proof thereof. He has 
wide experience in National as well as 
Local advertising—marketing and dis- 
tribution methods—-merchandising and 
wholesale and retail selling. He is an 
advertising writer of remarkable force- 
fulness. : 

Should you want a brilliant advertis- 
ing manager—one who can create na- 
tional advertising that will effectively 
flow through retail channels—refer to 
file No. 248 when you communicate 
with us. FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, 
Inc., Third National Bank Bldg., Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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| The families that 
| prefer 


|SCRIBNER’S 


THE LEADING HIGH-GRADE 


MAGAZINE 





are the kind of people 
that make tangible good- 


will. 








RECEIVED AT 54 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 


498NY F 16.COLLECT 
TOPEKA KAS MAY28 1917 223P 


CHAS — a NEWYORK 
CONTINUE COPY FOR JUNE MAY ISSUE BROT ORDER TEN TO TWENTY 
THOUSAND FROM ONE REPLY 
THE FARM MORTGAGE 
446PM 
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The largest user of advertising in 1916 in 
Chicago papers was , 


Marshall Field & Co. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE printed more ad- 
vertising of Marshall Field & Company in 1916 
than any other paper. All their advertising 
in THE TRIBUNE was confined to the daily 
(morning) issue—99.7% for departments on the 
street level or above: 


346,456 Agate Lines. THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 
343,659 Agate Lines. The Herald. 








301,344 Agate Lines. The American. 





295,178 Agate Lines. The News. 









240,725 Agate Lines. The Journal. 
The Post. 















139,417 Agate Lines. 











137,246 Agate Lines. The Examiner. 








Over one-half the advertising of this store 


printed in the evening papers was devoted to 
BASEMENT BARGAINS. If you want to 
reach the ‘‘street level’? customers use 


The Chicago Trine 


The World’s"“Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 









Send for ‘‘Analysis of Chicago Newspaper Advertising for 1916." 








